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SAN DOMINGO. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 
Special Message of the President. 


HIS DUTY IN THE MATTER ENDED. 


The President, on the 5th instant, forwarded 


to Congress the report of the San Domingo 
Commissioners, with the following accompany- 
ing mnessage : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


l have the honor to submit herewith to the 


two Houses of Congress the report of the Com- 
missioners appointed in pursuance of joint 
resolution approved January 12, 1571. 


Soon after my inauguration as President I 


was waited upon by an agent of President Baez 
with @ proposition to annex the Republic of 
San Domingo to the United States. This gen- 
tleman represented the capacity of the island, 
the desire of the people, and their character 
and habits about as they bave been described 
by the Commissioners whose report accompa- 
nies this message. He stated, further, that, 
being weak in numbers and poor in purse, they | 
were not capable of developing their great 
resources ; that the people had no incentive to 
industry, on account of lack of protection for 
their accumulations, and that if not accepted 
by the United States, with institutions which 
they loved above those of any other nation, 
they would be compelled to seek protection 
elsewhere. ‘I'o these statements 1 made no 
reply, and gave no indication of what I thought 
of the proposition. 


In the course of time I was waited upon hy a 


second gentleman”from San Domingo, who 
made the same representations, and who was 
received in like manner. 

In view of the facts which had been laid be- 
fore me, and with an earnest desire to maintain 
the ** Monroe doctrine,’ 1 believed that | should 
be derelict in my duty if I did not take meas- 
ures to ascertain the exact wish of the Govern- 
ment and inhabitants of the Republic of San 
Domingo in regard to annexation, and commu- 
nicate the information to the people of the 
Under the attending circum- 
stances I felt that if I turned a deaf ear to this | 
appeal I might in the future be justly charged 
with a flagrant neglect of the public interests, 
and an utter disregard of the welfare of a down- 
trodden race, praying for the blessings of a free 
and strong government and for protection in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their own indus- 
try. Those opponents of annexation who have 
heretofore professed to be pre-eminently the 
friends of the rights of man | believe would be 
my most Violent assailants if 1 neglected so 
Accordingly, after having ap- | 
pointed a commissioner to visit the island, who 
declined on account of sivkness, I selected a 
second gentleman, in whose capacity, judg- 
ment, and integrity 1 had and have yet the 
most unbounded confidence. He visited San 
Domingo, not to secure or hasten annexation, 
but unprejudiced and unbiased to learn all the | 
facts about the Government, the people, and 
the resources of that Republic. 


He went certainly as well prepared to make 


an unfavorable report as a favorable one, if the 
His report fully corrobo- 
rated the views of previous commissions, and 
upon its receipt I felt that a sense of duty and 
a due regard for our great national interests 
required me te negotiate a treaty for the acqui- 
sition of the Republic of San Domingo. 

As soon as it became publicly known that 
such a treaty had been negotiated, the atten- 
tien of the country was occupied with allega- 
tions calculated to prejudice the merits of the 
case, and with aspersions upon those whose 
duty had connected them with it. Amidst the 
public excitement thus created the treaty failed 
to receive the requisite two-thirds vote of the | Revolution ;” and the journal pretendin 
Senate, and was rejected ; but whether the ac- | emanate from him at San Juan, but well un- 
tion of that body was based wholly upon the | derstood to be printed at the Haytian capital, 
merits of the treaty, or might not have been in 
some degree influe#@€d by such unfounded 
allegations, could not be known by the people, | Cibao and on the coast is that he is simply a 
because the debates of the Senate, in secret | bandit, stained with crime. 
session, are not published. 


thority of Congress, consisting of gentlemen 


imited only by the capacity of the vessel. 


The mere rejection by the Senate of a treaty | down. 
negotiated by the President only indicates «| the help of foreign intriguers and from the 
fact that behind them stands the Haytian na- 
tion, which has nearly three times the popula- 
tion aud revenue of the Dominican Republic ; 
which has never relented in its 
policy; and at whose head is a 
elevated by a bloody insurrection, involving 
the murder of his predecessor. 


CAUSES OF DISTURBANCR, 


Besides the revolts which have been named, 


and the Haytian aggressions, some minor 
causes have, in the weaked condition of the 
Repablie, tended to 

First of these ma 


difference of opinion between two eo-ordinate 
departments of the Government, without touch- 
ing the character or wounding the pride of 
But when such a rejection wakes piace 
simultaneously with charges openly made of 
corruption on the part of the President, or of 
those employed by him, the case is different. 
Indeed, in such case, the honor of the nation 
demands investigation. 


that Republic. 
In view of the diffe 
subject, I 
the present session 
general dissemination of the ” 
Before the next sadinen - i 
ple will have considered the subj 
an intelligent opini 


to give heed, and no one will more cheerful! 


conform to it than myself. Itis not only ths 
theory of our Constitution that the will of the 
people, constitutionally expressed, is the su- 
preme Jaw, but I have ever believed 
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men are wiser then any one man ;”’ and if the 
ion of the facts, 
decide that' the annexation of the 
lie is not desirable, every department of the 
Government ought to acquiesce in that 

In again submitting to 
upon which public sentiment has 
and which has been made occasion of 
nious debates in Congress, as well as of unjust 
aspersions elsewhere, I 
dulged in single remar! 
to perform dugies so delicate and 
pertain to the Presidential o' 
times incurring th 
their opinions and 

















DESIRE’ FOR ANNEXATION. 
To the of the Commission, in almost 
, even the remotest, the 
found to be familiar with the ques- 
ef annexation to the United States, and to 
have discussed it among themselves with in- 


in all of the blic were 
on wr ware of 








Item seventh—loan without in- 


Item of 1859... 

francs 136,719 eer. ss 27,344 00 
Sum total of debt and claims. $1,565,831 594 
atement of the receipts for 
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f thote who deem 
ishes treated with insuffi- 
cient consideration ; and he who undertakes to | telli 
conduct the affairs of a 
faithful public servant, 
proval of his own conscience, may rély with 
a the candor and intelligence of 
a free people, whose best interests he has 
striven to subserve, and can bear with patieace 
| the censure of disappointed ~ 
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Sr profitable cultivation. 
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PROPORTION CAPABE 


The ata 
gen- in order 
pf nican Republic : 
RESUME OF THE INCOME id THE GOVERNMENT FOR 


. in the py ser 
hope of permanent peace pros- 
perity isin annexation to and becoming part 
of the people of the United States. 
AMERICAN COLONISTS. 
Their love of the country of their birth seems 
with time, und they all look 
insfitutions as thé only means 
the country from its 
ery touching expressions of this met 
missioners at various points. 
THE POPULAR DISPOSITION. 
they would not prefer to re- 
dent nation, the people ger- 
that they would be glad to pre- 
serve their independence if'it were possible, 
but since experience had shown that the nation 
could not sustain itself, they were compelled to 
look abroad for support, and, if they must sink 
their nationality, they preferred the American 
Union, with free institutions, a friendly people, 





Executive Mansion, April 5, 1871. 
















Report of the Commisstoners,% 

The Commissioners begin by referring to the 
action of Congress in providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to visit and inquire into 
the condition of the Dominican Republic, 
allude to their departure on the Tennessee, and 

It will be observed that this report more | Sve the result of their investigations as fal-} 
than sustains all that I have heretofore sai 
regard te the productiveness and healthfulness 
of the Republic of San Domingo, of the una- 
nimity of the people for annexation tothe United | 
States, and of their peaceable character. 

It is due to the public, as it certainly is to 
myself, that ] should here give all the circum- 
stances which first led to the negotiation of a 
treaty for the annexation of the Republic’of | 
San Domingo to the United States. When I 
accepted the arduous and responsible position 
which I now hold, I did not dream of institut- 
ing any steps for the acquisition of insular pos- 
1 believed, however, that our insti- 
tutions were broad enough to extend over the 
entire continent as rapidly as otber — 
might desire to bring themselves un 
protection, 1 believed, further, that we should 
not permit any independent government within 
the limits of North America to pass from a 
condition of independence to one of ownership 
or protection under a European power. 


1. Custom receipts 
2. Direct andindireettax... ... 
3. Public property. 
Sales and rents........ UWews is 
vee» 9y862.,623 
— a ei 
WOMNS > 5 a-5asveisanes e $772,684 753 
The Commissioners believe that the state- 
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EARTHQUAKES AND HURRICANES, 


year very slight shocks occur, 
le that scarce one in a dozen of 
the inhabitants is aware of them. 

About the time of the autumnal equinox 
hurricanes are not unfreq 
times attended with damage, especially to ship- 
ping along the coast, and even to trees and 


d in | lows : 





| POLITICAL STATR AND CONDITON—FORM OF GOV- AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


On the rich lowlands and valleys sugar-cane 
yields the most profitable retarns. 
and average richness of the tracts suited to 
this purpose are unsurpassed in the West 


all the indebtedness or obligations for which 
Republic is in any 

liable, as well that which it considers valid and 

binding as that which it 


The present government of the Dominican 
| Republic is in theory a constitational republic. 
| According to its constitution the government is 
| divided into three branches, the executive, legis- 
and judicial. The first consiate of a 
President and Vice President elected by an 
electoral college fora term ef six years, with a 
difference of three years in the time of their 
election. Both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent are ineligible to the presidency during the 
following term. The President appoints a 
Council of State, consisting of a Minister of 
Public Instruction ; of the Interier, Police, 
and Agriculture; of Public Works and Com- 
merce; and of War and Marine; on one of 
these four Ministers the duties of Minister of 
Foreign Relations devolve at the will of the 


the Dominican 
uent, and are some- 


In many parts of San Domingo the canes do 
not need replanting for many years. Fifteen 
successive annual cuttings 
root are common, and upon the richest lands 
excellent cane is found of much greater age. 
| The greater abundance of fuel would appear to 
give San Domingo an additional advantage 
over adjoining islands in this branch of in- 


under any circumstances, be made liable. 
There was brought to the notice of the Com- 
mission a claim of Messrs. Jesurun & Son, of 
Curacoa, for upward of $500,000 for mon 
advanced to the Dominican Government, wi 
interest, this being the same loan of $100,000 
in 1857, mentioned in the preceding list of 
“ pending claims,” by the same parties. ' 
i nding before the Dominican 


They seem to us to be more nearly unani- 
mous upon this than we have ever before known 

any political question which 
on to consider. 
by diligent search that the exceedingly small | 
roportion who opposed annexation could be 
ound atall. The principal part of the oppo- 
sition which does exist appears to be among 
rts, some of whom, in 
case of annexation and competition with Ame- 
rican enterprise, would lose control of branches 
of businessof which, in its present narrow chan- 
ave a monopoly; others are but 
agents of houses abroad, and, in the event of 
these branch establishments being withdrawn, 
would be supplanted. 

Soon after the treaty of annexation was 
negotiated a popular vote was taken in the 
manner usual in that Re 
the treaty, which resul in an almost unani- 
mous expression in favor of annexation to the 
The great mass of the évidence 
before the Commission goes to show that this | 
was a truthful expression ef the will of the 
people ; and in all the expeditions, either of 
members of their own body or their agents, 
ample corroboration of this opinion met them 


There are several rivers, as the Yuna, Yaqui, 
and Ozama, which, daring the greater 
the year, can be navigated by vessels of light 
draught to a considerable distance into the 
At Present they simply afford facili- 
ties for floating down the timber which grows 
within easy distance of their banks. 


BAYS AND HARBORS. 


The territory of the Dominican Republic is 
indented with numerous harbors, generally ac- 
ceasible only to vessels of light draught. The 
three great bays of Samana, Ocoa, and Man- 
zanillo admit vessels of the Jar, 
and are important as outlets of the commerce 
of the country surrounding them. 





er our The mountain regions are especially suited | 
to the culture of coffee and cacao. ‘The soil | 
of the hills is usually rich ; even where too steep | 
and strong to be plowed, they can be cultivated 
with the hoe. The salubrity of the climate and 
the beauty of the scenery make them exceed- 
ingly attractive. To persons unacclimated and 
accustomed to the northern atmosphere these 
mountain regions offer peculiar inducements. 
Native chocolate, prepared from the cacao- 
bean, is of excellent quality and in general 


certain traders in the 


nding claims is one of Presi- 


The legislative branch of the Government 
consists of a Senate, (Senado Consultor) elected 
by the primary assemblies, and has two mem- 
bers for the city of San Domingo, two for San- 
tiago, and one for each of the other provinces 
and districts—nine members in all. These hold 
office for six years, and»may be re-elected. 

Kach province and district has a,Governor, 
and each parish and military post has a com- 
mandant, nothinated by the Executive and re- 
The towns are governed b 
| ayuntamientos or councils elected by the pri- 
mary assemblies for three years. 

The judiciary consists of a Sapreme Court, 
whose seat is at the capital, with a President, 
four Ministers, and an Attorney General, who 
are chosen by the Senate from nominations 
made by the electoral college, and who hold 
office five years. 

The Commissioners found the Government 
organized and in complete operation in all its 
departments, exercising every function of le- 
legitimate government, with General Buena- 
ventura Baez as the Chief Magistrate, in the 
full and peaceable possession of all 
| the republic, except on the Haytian 
| which is disturbed by insurrectionary leaders, 
aided by Haytians, and political intriguers and 
emissaries who have congrega 
points in the neighboring islands, 
incited to extraordinary activity at this time by 
the fear of annexation to the 

From all that the Commissioners could ascer- 
| tain, President Baez has the respect of a great 
majority of the Dominican 
ministrative abilities, and 
ment of many of the leading men, who regard 
him as the only statesman among them who can 
hold the nation against domestic factions and 


The fact that the people of the Dominican 
or Spanish part of the island were, subse- 
quently, for a few years, ruled by the same 
.| government as that which ruled the Haytians 
did not render them ‘‘ inhabitants of the French 
portion of the island of San Domingo, nor 
liable for burdens imposed on those inhabitants 
for their own acts.’ 

The extent of Dominican territorry, within 
the old boundary of 1777, is found by a new 
and careful computation, made under the 
direction of the Commissioners, to be 
The portion of this already re- 
ferred to as having been mainly in Haytian 
occupancy, has an extent of about 1,000 square 


THE BAY OF SAMANA, 


lt is at the northeastern extremity of the 
island ; is thirty miles long by about ten miles 
ad, and is sufficiently commodious for the 
It is well protected from the 
winds, especially those of the northeast, by the 
mountains of the peninsula. Its entrance pre- 
sents no obstacle to ships of the largest draught, 
is narrower than that of the harbor of St. 
Thomas, but is the more easily fortified on that 
Its situation gives it easy command 
of the Mona Passage, the most important 
eastern avenue to the Gulf of Mexico, whose 
importance will be immensely enhanced should 
any new passage be opened to the world’s com- 
merce through the Isthmus of Darien. 
power having occasion to maintain a fleet in 
the West Indies, and especially to the United 
States, as having vast interests to protect in 
the Gulf of Mexico, the value of the position 
asa coaling station can hardly be overrated. 
Under a secure and liberal government a cit 
would grow up at some point on this bay whic 
would be one of the great commercial centers 
Its value to the coasting 
trade is enhanced by the fact that what is com- 
menly called the peninsula is in reality an 
island, as there is a passage which could easily 
be made available for ships of moderate size, 
from the west end of the bay to the north sea 


blic, as required by 





There are a number of plants, varieties of 
the genus agave, which produce valuable fibres, 
already employed to some extent in San Do- 
omestic purposes, With suitable 
machinery it would form an important article 


sponsible to him. 


The product of wax and honey is surprisingly 
The honey is so cheap and plentiful 
that comparatively little of it is saved. Thou- 


CONDITION OF THE PROFLE. sands of hives are destroyed for the sake of 


The physical, mental, and moral condition of 
the inhabitants of Santo Domingo was found to 
be much more advanced than had been antici- 
pated. The population is generally of mixed 
at majority, especially along 
ure black nor pure 
in every conceivable 
In some parts of the interior conside- 
table numbers of the pure white race are to 
be found, and generally in the mixed race the 
white blood predominates. 
ple differ widely in this particular from the 
aytian, among whom the black race is in 
complete ascendancy. The cultivated and edu- 
cated, such as the President, members of his 
udges, and local magis- 
with the same class in 
other countries; and the uneducated appear 
equal to the same class in any other country | 
with which we are acquainted. 
be practically destitute of prejudice of class, 
In their intercourse with each 
other and with strangers they are courteous in 
manner, respectful, and polite. 
lations with them the Commissioners found 
them kind and hospitable. 
shows them to be an honest and inoffensive 
people, among whom, in the rural districts, 
@ person may travel alone and unarmed all 
over the country, with treasure, without dan- 
ger. The judicial officers stated that high 
crimes, such as murder, arson, burglary, and 
the like, are nearly unknown among them. No 
uper class existe, and beggary is almost un- 
Théy are a temperate, peo 
drunken men are rarely seen. Amongt 
lar vices is that of petty gambling, which is in- 
dalged in openly and extensively, especially by 
the Spanish portion of the population, 

They are all Roman Catholics, except the 
American emigrants sent out in 1824 and suc- 
ceeding years and their descendants. No in- 
tolerance or religious persecution can be dis- 
covered among them. 

The evidence taken shows that the Demini- 
can people are not averse to work when certain 
of reasonable reward, but are good ard faithful 
laborers. An abundance of labor can now be 
had at about $10 or less 
ances make it probable that the elements neces- 
saty to physical persistenc 
people, especially in that large proportion in 
whom Spanish biood predominates. 


Wild ginger and indigo grow everywhere in 
The tree-cotton grows even on the 
ry lands, and bears abundantly. 
ican cotton shrub is also raised successfully 
near Azua. Almost every tropical production 
would seem possible in a soil so rich and a cli- 


The following list, condensed from an ofticial 
statement furnished by the Dominican Secretary 
of State, which will be found in the accompany- 
ing documents, and confirmed by the testimony, 
gives an answer to this inquiry : 

A grant to J. W. Fabens, or a company or- 
ganized for the purpose, dated July 
a portion of the public lands, on condition of 
making a geological survey. 
authorizing Fabens, by himself, or any com- 
pany organized for the purpose, to make a 
general geological examination and survey of 
all the provinces and districts at the expense 
of said company; reports to be made every 
three months, as the survey progresses, to the 
t, to enable it to offer 
for sale the mineral and agricultural lands of 
the loealities examined ; also an annual report; 
said company to receive one-fifth of the public 
lands so surveyed, exce 
set apart as the quarter 
This survey is now in progress. 
owning the franchise and paying the expense 
New Yerk capitalists. The testi- 
mony of the geologist in charge of the survey, 
Professor Gabb, giving details on this subject, 
and his: annual reports, are herewith submitted, 
together with a copy of the original contract 


the coast, aré neither 
white; they are mixe 





At a still higher point upon these mountains 
the culture of cinchona, or peruvian bark, can 
be made a profitable branch of industry. The 
British Government seem to have censidered 
this production a matter of national import- 
ance, and have carefully fostered it. 
cauliflowers, celery, 
lettuce, and radishes were seen in perfection. 
In Port-au-Prince peaches were found, raised 
on the neighboring mountains. 
grow luxeriantly in H 

In the valley of Cotanza,,southwest of Santi- 
ago, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, wheat has 


The Dominican This is a contract 


of the West Indies. 


Cabinet, Senators, 
trates, compare we 


e° strong attach- 





The Commissioners were notified while in- 
matters at the capital of the Do- 
ublic that, although the Govern- 
nited States had not relinquished 
possessionof the Bay of Samana, but had con- 
stantly enjoyed the use and occupation thereof 
as a naval station, the rent due was in default 
for more than one year. 


ting coal lands, to be 


The country is everywhere well adapted to reports are rendered. 


The frequency of civil commotions during a Almost every garden 


ng period, and the consequent insecurity of 
, have paralyzed industry 
ation, and so impoverishe 
that for the last two-years the financial re- 
sources of the Government, as its officers 
informed us, have been inadequate to pay its 
Meanwhile it has been constantly 
harassed with incursions and attempts at revo- 
Only the ability of the administration, 
and the large share of confidence reposed in it 
by a strong majority of the people, could have 
maintained it in existence through so many 


the culture of tobacco. 
contains enough for the use of the family, and 
it furnishes the principle article of export. 
Maize or Indian corn is raised easily, but is of 
inferior quality, and does not flourish as in the 
Three crops a year can be 


The testimony 


The Commissioners made a careful and pro- 
tigation into the important subject 

ness of the Dominican Republic. 

The receipts-of the last three years have 
been mostly used for previous war debts, and 
for the canceling of outstanding paper money. 
The latter, which originally amounted to 
sum of $2,628,300, left in circulation by Cabral, 
has been nearly all redeemed by customs re- 
ceipts, as was also the amount of $243,070 in 


Tropical fruits are numerous and excellent. 
More than forty distinct species have been | 
found growing wild. Oranges, bananas, limes, | 
citrons, pineapples, mangoes, tamarinds, gua- 
vas, melons, bread-fruit, \c., abound. 
getables of many varieties are found at 
all seasons in the markets of the principal eities 
They are tomatoes, sweet 
otatoes, corn, peas, beans, lettuce, radishes, 
idney beans, squashes, egg-plants, peppers, 
&e.; also, yams, cassava, plantains, and many 
other products unknown in the North. 

San Domingo has always been noted for the 
comparative variety and abundance of its 
To the abundance of these grasses is 
owing the pre-eminence of San Domingo over 
the adjacent islands in the raising of cattle. 

The vast savannas, called Ilanos, on the east- 
ern end of the island, are intersected in all 
belts of timber with a luxuriant 

The cattle are in size a little 
less than a good grade in our own country. 
lhey are mostly of a tawny or Alderney color, 
well made up, and long-horned. As their food 
is perennial, and as they require no shelter in 
winter, the chief business of the herdsman is 
to brand and to count them. 
bought for about a cent a pound on the hoof. 
In the more arid districts goats abound, and in 
the forests swine thrive in great numbers. 
Sheep are now very few. Poultry is plentiful. 
Flocks of wild guinea fowls may be seen in 
many parts of the island. 

For travelling and transportation horses are 
are raised in great num- 
r than those common in 
our own country, but are strong and docile, of 
great endurance, and thrive upon a@ scanty 


rant to R. M. Funkhouser, of New York, 
October 7, 1868, for a line of mail steamers 
between New York and New Orleans and the 
Dominican Republic, with a provision that five 
ert and export dues on all 
by said line be allowed to 
the owners of the steamers. The line is now 
run by Spofford Brothers, of New York. 

A grant to Ed. H. Hartmont to take gnano 
from the island of Alta Vela in consideration 
of the loan of May, 1863. 

A grant to Fred. H. Fisher, of New York, 
September 9, 1869, for buildin 
from Santiago to Yuna river, or Samana pen- 


per cent. of the i 


merchaniise carri 
EXISTING INSURRECTIONS, 


The insurrections which still exist are headed 
by Cabral and Luperon. 
is universally conceded to be the more in- 
portant; but neither has a distinct flag ora 
regularly organized army; neither is the expo- 
| nent of a clearly defined policy. Both seem 
| animated by interests, attachments, and resent- 
ments purely personal, That General Cabral 
does not claim to be the legal head of the Re- 
public; that he does not claim to represent 
the principle of constitutional or legal authority 
and order, is shown by the fact that, in his 
proclamation, and in a communication to the 
Commission, he styles himself ‘‘Chief of the 


of San Domingo. 


The former of these 


he salaries due amount to. $600,000 00 
Il, Bonds, treasury notes Kc. : 
1. Spanish war bonds, 

amount issued... .$324,160 00 

Amount canceled... 243,070 00 





Amount outstanding 81,090 00 
2. Treasury notes, nomi- 

nal balance in circula- 

tion, $147,576.18, at 

price fixed by senato- 

rial decree, 400 for 
(silver,) gives re- 


To Felix Montecatini, August 3, 1867, re- 
newed and extended April 5, 1870, to Shuma- 
cher and Angenard, for railroad from Ozama 
river to San Cristobal. 

To Julian Grangerard, June 3, 1870, for 
building a railroad from Azua to Las Caobas. 

To Levi Gullamo, November 4, 1870, for 
constructing telegraph lines necessary in the 


per month. Appear- 





exist among the 


ee 


all 
‘ Wemostael aoe 
paper money,) nomi- 
pal balance out of 


$88,832.30, at 30 for 
one silver dollar... .. 


There are few schools in the Republic, and 
t majority of the people 
; ut one printing office exists 
within the Republic from which newspapers or 
beoks are issued. 
GENERAL POLITIGAL CAPACITY. 


The people at large are not degraded. They 
are willing to work when the result of their 
labor is made secure. From among them, at 
various times, many noble and capable men 
ave arisen—men combining statesmenship 
neralship with patriotism. Many of the 

possess very clear ideas of liberty, and 
show a willingness to make sacrifices for it. 


is styled “ Bulletin of the Revolution.”’ 


consequently the 
As to Luperon, the testimony both in the 


‘o Carlos Baez, May 18, 1870, for rent of 
salt-works at Bani. 

Telesforo Volta, for salt-works at Beati 
Under these cir-| ‘The disturbance of which Oabral is the head 
cumstances, | deemed it due to the oflice which | bas its seat in the western part of the Republic 
I hold, and due to the character of the agents | on the Haytian frontier. 
who had been charged with the investigation, | the districts of San Juan and Neyba, in which 
that such proceedings should be had as would | his operations are conducted, embrace a large 

A com- | population devoted to him ; but the testimony 
mission was, therefore, constituted under au- | of several refugees and heads of families from 
that district, as Well as considerable corrobora- 
selected with special reference to their high | tive evidence, shows that the region named, 
character and capacity for the laborious work | between the incursions of the Haytiansand the 
intrusted to them, who were instructed to visit | prevalence of insurrection, is nearly depopu- 
the spot and report upon the fucts. Other emi- | lated, and that the force immediately at 
nent Citizens were requested to accompany the | command does not exceed a few h 
Commission, in order that the people might | who, in case of emergency, force into their ser- 
bave the benetfit of their views. Students of | vice all the male population upon whom they 
science and correspondents of the press, with- | can Jay their hands. 
out regard to political opinions, were invited to 
oe the expedition, and their numbers were | leaders wielded only their own forces and 


| resources they would long ago have been pat 
Their whole importance is derived from 


To W. L. Casneau, May 28, 1866, to in- 


troduce immigrants and establish colonies. 
It is claimed that 


ent administration, is- 
sued by Gomptroller.. 
5. Obligations of pres- 
ent administration, is- 
sued by Comptroller, 
at 6 per cent........ 


To Davis Hatch, September 27, 1866, for 
working rock-salt mipes of Neyba, and build- 
ereto, from shore at Barahona. 


To P. A. Delgardo, to take guano from Alta 





to ont, February 1, 1869, for 
building railroad from Monte Cristo to Santiago 
and Yuma river; donation of lands border- 
ing io road to be made by special grant. 
(Voi 


To award Prime and Edward P. Hollister, 
July 4, 1869, extended September 2, 186y, to 
establish a national bask. 
H. Hartmont, to work Samana coal 
mines, in case loan of £420,000 should be 


Total bonds, treasury notes, 
Rndiis2 qin an cone de ons 
III. Sundry debts and loans due 
towns and individuals 


One of the most remarkable agricultural fea- 
tares of San Domingo is the diversity of natu- 
ral growths in different localities. 
from differences of soil, humidity, and tem- 
The landscapes of Maine and 
re wilely to the eye 


The data furnished by the authorities as to 
pepulation are very and unsatisfactory. 
An estimate was recently made “by the eccle- 
siastics! court, countis i 

ve a total of 207, 

res of the ecclesiastical court with certain 
known facts, and with all the evidence we can 
gather from intelligent Witnesses and personal 
observation missioners estimate that 
the actual population of the Republic does not 
exceed 150,000. This does not include the many 
who have voluntarily ex 
account of the continu 
few who have been banished. 


DEFERRED DEBT. 


IV. ‘ Valles” and obligations of 
Cabral’s administration uapaid, 
because of doubtful origin, the 
gress amount of which is...... 
Note.—This debt is now in pro- 

cess of consolidation, and may 
be reduced to less than 
third of its nominal sum. 

Y. Notes of national bank, coun- 
tersigned by general treasurer.. 

loans, bearing inter- 

interest not included) 
without interest, 
ject to rebate fer advances)... . 

VIII. Debt of 1859 

Amonnt not knewn 
not known whether any was re- 


It cannot exceed 
$50,000 or $60,000, reckoned at 


ouisiana scarcely differ mo 
than do the lower poftion 
valleys of the Yuna and the Yaqui. Th 
ive rise to. an active internal 
will prove beneficial to the 
health, comfort, and material interests of the 


The Commissioners expected to find an 
abundance of those insect and-treptile pests 
which constitute such a serious dra to 
comfort in most tropical countries ; but they 
were agreeably disappointed. 

PRODUCTS OF THE FORESTS. 

The mgst striking characteristic of San Do- 
mingo, at first sight, is the wonderful loxuri- 

its forrests. 


The Commissioners believe that had these 


To Industrial o Progressive Compan 
November 5, 1866, to work copper mine at 
Cobre, San Cristobal. 

To W. L. Cazneau, January 18, 1867, copper 
mine at Monte Mateo, San Cristobal. 

To the same, July 12, 1869, at Mano Matuey, 
and at Loma de la Boca de Diamarte, San 
Cristobal, (the last three consolidated under 
law of August 10, 1876.) 

Cam - & Co., ged ee 
copper mine de Boca de Cuajo, aina, 
San Cristobal — 


To San Domine Company, (Geological 
r cireuis Buenaveature, P 


riated themselves on 
disturbances, sor the 


This has been accom- 
lished by the report of the Commissioners 
erewith transmitted, and which fully vindi- 
cates the purity of the motives and action of 
those who represented the United States in the 
negotiation. 

And now my task is finished, and with it 
ends all personal solicitude upon the subject. 
My daty being done, yours begins, and I gladly 
hand over the whole matter to the judgment of 
the American people and of their representa- 
tives in Congress assembled. The facts will 
now be spread before the country and a deci- 
sion rendered by that tribunal whose convic- 
tions so seldom err, and against whose will J 
have no policy tv enioree. My opinion remains 
unchanged—indeed, it is confirmed by the re- 

ert—that the interests of our country and of 
San Domingo alike invite the annexation of 


Near the coast various species of 
vate its difficulties. 

mentioned the provin- 
| cial jealousy existing between the people of 
the yreat district north of the central chain of 
mountains and those ighabiting the soushern 


abundant, ery constructin 
such houses as bave been generally found best 
suited to the climate. 

expended u 4 
mineral walibén varieus 





Next, a more serious cause of disturbance to 
the steady exercise of political rights lies in the 
existence of a considerable number of petty | petrol 
military chiefs, about whom has grown up ® 
peculiar system of clanship, or semi-military 

Among the reasons 
assigned for desiring annexation to the Uni 
States was the necessi 


mining district in Cuajo, 


Cristobal id.) 
Renewed to Shumacher & Angenard, July 23, 













ide 


of extinguishing the 
lawlessness and sbitenseat pa frou thie 











= ow gr 4 of disturbance may be 
a third, very effective at present, 
would be at once annihilated should the Do- 
minican Republic be effectually 
connection with a strong nation. 


rence of opinion upon this 
Suggest that no action be taken at 


beyond the printing and 






Repablican 
President Grant is showing 
se, H,000 Go are | Sreatia peace as well apn war-—-dfiuasippian. 
ive cee’ -« 10,000.00 a nate 2 
1863... 10,000 00 


_eooOoOOC + 
Pk set ot Bey . a 

Total. ec ek ce, 204000 00 

¥ Sageit 3 is een tes Bs —— 












gress the peo- 
ms ame ect and formed 
Bc ; cerning it, t i 

opinion, deliberately made up, f wil ke ae 
duty of every department of the Government | end 
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To J. W. Fabens, Deceifilier, 11, 1869, of 
1,683 feet fronting on the harbor, in , 
$112 per agnum. Tie apen core hi 

of the unocenpied ay: front of the 
els There was also a lease by the mani- 
of a wharf front of limited exten: 
ance to W. L. Cazneau. oa 
The Cammissioners were not unmindfal of 
various ramors which had been circulated on 
divers occasions, that concessions or grante of 
land were made to odicials of the Government 
of the United States when the treaty of annex- 
ation was negotiated in 1869. No pains were 


rnment of the city of San Domingo 


to ascertain the exact trath on this sub- 


Ject. In addition to an cxamination of all 
grants from the Governmeut of the Republic, 
the Speers so further carried their researches 
to all munici the towa of Samana, 
where rumor a reson - 

The officers of the municipality and the records 
were carefully examined. I was also 
made of the authorities of the city of San Do- 
mingo. After this investigation the Commis- 
sion can declare, without hesitation, that there 
was 00 particle of evidence or color of evidence 
for these char 


ett order to be assured that 


Jocated the supposad grants. 


furn- 


the 
to us was a troe and fu copy of the orig- 


inal _ ae mee ay of the Dominican Govern- 
, ment, they thought it important to examine the 
ment of the public debt given above includes | original tor y and a Semieden shuher 

either the treaty of annexation or the Samana 
lease contain any concession er grant or secret 
oe Pavting any United Bieta omicel. This 
u ey did in the presence of President and his 
rstated by the claimants, setting forth | Cabinet, in the formal manner which will be 
everything for which the Government could, | found set out at length in their journal of 

date February 18, 1871. It was ascertained 
that no such clause was contained in the treaty 
or lease. They received, also, the selemn as- 
surance of the President and his Cabinet, as 
will be found in their journal of the same date, 
that no such grant or concession was made in 
any way in connection with the negotiation or 
preparation of the treaty. 


TERMS OF ANNEXATION DESIRED, ® 


The terms and conditions on which the Do- 
struction of property. Another | miaican Government and people desire to be 
claim for damages amounting to $10,000, wade | annexed are expressed in the treaty negotiated 
by W. L. Cazneau, seems to be of a similar | in 1869, which provided for the aunexation of 
that Republic to the United States as a Terri- 


ao In discussing this subject the President 
is 


Cabinet manifested a liberal and accom- 


modating spirit. 

At the suggestion of the Commission the Do- 
minican Government was willing to modify the 
treaty 80 as to devote one-fifth of the public 
lands to the establishment and maintenance of 
common schools in the Territory, provided the 
United States appropriate three hundred thou- 
sand acres of land to establish a college or 
colleges for instruction in agriculture, mining, 
engineering and kindred subjects. 


OF DOMINICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Their attention having been called to certain 
declarations regarding the independence of the 
Dominican Republic and the attachment of the 
people thereto, those points were especially 
dwelt upon by the Commissioners. As already 
stated, the question was frequently asked, “ In 
case the independence of the Dominican Re- 
public were possible, “‘ would you prefer it to 


annexation?’ The general answer was, “ We 
would prefer independence, but independence 
is impossible.’ That this-latter declaration ia 


the result of a true insight into the condition 
of the country by those who knew it best—that 
it is the only conclusion to which a thoughtfal 
lover of that country can come—is manifest by 
the facts. 

There is but one chance for that Republic 
ever to recover its independence—to beeome, 
after a pe period of probation, one of a 
uplon © 

independence of each being guaranteed by the 
strength of all. 

It is beyond the province of the Commis- 
sioners, under the resolution of Congress, to 
recommend that such a course be adopted or 
abstained from. 

The most important commerce of the island, 
by far, the tobacco trade, is carried on maimly 
by Getmans, and is with the principal seaport 
of the new German empire. k 

has this tendency developed itself that this trade 
is rapidly becoming a German monopoly. 


States, the freedom and substantial 


> such an extent 


RELATIONS OF SAN DOMINGO TO FREE LABOR IN 


THE WEST INDIES, 


The intluence which San Domingo, under a 
stable government, would exercise upon the 
institution of slavery, has not escaped attention. 
It would be all on the side of freedom. Nor 
would that influence be merely moral. With 
liberty, order, free labor, and the immigratien 
which would be attracted by these, with a vast 
advantage in the West India trade arising from 
the fact that any duties laid by the United 
States on West India productions for revenue 
would be a discrimination against slave products, 
and would inure to the protection of Dominican 
free labor, it is not too much to expect that San 
Domingo might be developed into a powerful 
State, which, by the inevitable laws of trade, 
would make slave labor in the neighboring 
islands unprofitable, and, by the spread of its 
ideas, render the whvle slave and caste system 
odious. / 


HAYTI. 


The Commissioners, of course, felt a deep 
interest of the experiment in self-government 
which the blacks are trying in Hayti. 

They intimated to the President and his 
council their dispositions and desires, but they 
received no encouragement to pursue their in- 
quiries. “a 

They asked verbally, and through our Minis- 
ter in writing, for permission to explore the 
interior of the island, but this was met in a 
irit equivalent to a refusal. They contented 
emselves, therefore, with taking such testi- 
mony and gathering such information upon 
matters bearing upon the question of annexa- 
ation as they could without giving offense 

In reviewing the whole field of their investi- 
gations, looking to the interests of both divi. 
sions of the island, they are firml persuaded 
that the annexation of San Domingo to tie 
United States would be hardly less heneficiat to 
the Haytian than to the Dominican people. 
This benefit would arise, first, from the exam- 
ple which would doubtless be afforded of a well- 
regulated, orderly, and prosperous State—the 
great need of that part of the world, and which 
it has as yet mever seen. A second and more 
direct benefit would arise from the equitable 
establishment of a boundary line between the 
French-speaking and the Spanish-speaking na- 
tions upon that island, and its guarantee by a 
strong power. This would end the exhausting 
border warfare which has been one of the great- 
est curses of Hayti, as well as San Domingo, 
and would enable both to devote their energies 
thenceforward to the education of their people 
and the development of their resources. 

Respectfully submitted, B. F. Wane, 


A. D, Wuirs, 
S, G. Hows. 


The President of the United States. 


—— ee 


Th fon f the two wings of the nae. 
can . bn in Missouri is immediately 
wolner 


equally significant political movements. 


District of Columbia, where 4 new form 
of pact hag been lately adopted, and 
where a very exciting and bitter canvasy was 
made for Mayor last sammer, owing to's divi- 
sion of sentiment among the Republicans, the 
two parties have come together under one or- 
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land, too, the people scctpt thie Invitation to | 
indolence right heartily. “= >» o 
The land ie rich, but ate pépr. | 


are stafity indeed. Especially is this manifest 
in the country. The state of things here forci- 
bly illastraté the proposition, that where Na- 
tare does most, there man will do least. 
THace®ry says: ‘‘ Men are generally about as 
lazy as they ean afford to be.’ Here Nature 
does almost everything, and man does about as 
much as nothing. Where man does nothing, 
he of course sinks into nothingness, It is wn- 
der the lash and sting of some urgent necessity 
that the world gete its best work and achieves 
its greatest triumphs. The strength of our 
hands are known only when life or limb, or 
something equally valuable, depend upon our 
hold. The people of Santo Domingo are ap- 
parently unconscious of any such sting of, ne- 
cessity. Their great want is a sense of want. 
They are unconsciously living without the 
things they ought to get out of life. 

I say this not because the people of that 
country dispense with mach that we in this 
latitude find necessary to health and comfort. 
‘Much that we toil for and cannot well do with- 
out in our climate, is not only unnecessary in 
Santo Domingo, bat would bea nuisance. Our 
stoves of various patterns, our soft beds, sofas, 
lounges, cushions, and curtains, with our ‘‘air- 
tight’’ houses, of course, everybody knows, 
would be wholly out of place in Santo Do- 
mingo, or any other tropical country. Your 
cushions would be sure to invite and shelter 
vermin, which would add little to domestic 
comfort and do much to disgust you with life in 
this land of perpetual summer. Clothing, for 
which we toil and strive unceasingly, is unneces- 
sary here for little elee than ornament and de- 
eency. As for the children, little in that line 


and girls alike, up to five and six years, is ail 
that is wanted for health, comfort, and decency. 
The atmosphere, soft and balmy, clothes them 
as it clothes the grass of the field. 

Richly, however, as the people are supplied 
by nature, I say again, their condition is eus- 


The comforté and convenignces of civiliged life | gence of ing 


is needed at all—a little cotton slip for boys 


© These four facts, Which T haye: 

Are sufficient to 

jike stillness of her streets, thé Spatsenc 
of her population, the-wild and all ng 
vegetation, leaving hardly breathing space for 
families in their houses, the want of all the 
handicrafts, and the presence of general desti- 
tation. 

Take the first great cause—slavery. My 
readers, at least, need no argument to show 
how in its presence all mental and moral life 
dies ; how completely it degrades labor, mak- 
ing idleness respectable and work despicable; 
giving a premium to the one and awarding 
disgrace to the other; for all this has been 
gone over before. To eat bread in the sweat 
of one’s owaface was disgraceful ; but to eat it 
in the sweat of some other man’s face was 
honorable and desirable. For more than three 
hundred years the people of Santo Domingo 
rested under this slavery with its falee and 
wicked sentimeat® and ideas; and it has left 
to that country an inheritance of weakness and 
helplessness which one may eee at every foot- 
step. It is not strange that nobody should 
want to labor where labor is not only a hard- 
ship but a disgrace ; nor that men should seek 
to escape from it by every possible device. 


I found in Sauto Domingo, as I found in the 
Southern States, Hayti, and Jamaica, the cry, 
“Oh! the negroes won't work!’ and yet every- 
where I went in the West Indies, I found the 
negroes about the only people who do work. 
The white people and half white people of those 
islands are the shirkers of society; they are 
the shop keepers and traders, the lawyers and 
doctors, the politicians and law-makers, the 
men who live by their cunning and not by phy- 
sical exertion. The negroes do not perform 
any too much labor, but whatever labor is per- 
formed is performed by them. They work the 
tields, they raise the produce, they cut the lig- 
num-vitez, the satiu-wood, the mahogany, the 
dye-wood, and they bring these woods to the 
markets. They load the ships ; they, in a word, 
do all the hard work that is done in Santo Do- 











ceptible of vast improvement. They ought to 
be better fed, clothed, and sheltered, and can 
be. Their houses are miserable, even for that 
climate. They are generally too sinall, either for 
convenience or for decency. ‘The country 
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Letter on Santo Domingoe.—No. 2. 





Let me now continue the nemarks I was last 
week making upon Santo Domiugy. 1 had, as 
you will remember in that paper, succeeded in 
doing little more than mention some of the 
influences under which the Commissioners of 
Ingairy went to that country. These were evi- 
dently not calculated to prepossess them, either 
in favor of the country, or to make them in ad- 

vance very warm friends of annexation. The 
whole current set strongly against both. If 
President Grant had been a schemer, and knew 


how to use the seductive arts by which reluct- | 


ant support is gained to a favorite measure, 
he might have arranged things very differently. 
Aa the case stood, it was easy to see that the 
Commissioners had gone to sea in the wrong 
ship. The Tennessee bad no annexation tim- 
ber in ker. She obeyed orders, and that was 
all. From the talk had about the matter be- 
fore the sailing of the ship, it might have been 
supposed that the President had been arrang- 
ing the voyage with the utmost skill towards 
effecting bis grand political end—that he had 
selected his captain aod other officers with 
special regard to their sentiments and opinions, 
and because these were in accord with his own. 
The very reverse was the case. Captaia Tex 
Pie isan able, skillful, and vigilant commander, 
kind and gentlemanly in his Hearing towards 
all—but no friend to the aunexation of Santo 
Domingo ; and in this his officers were gener- 
ally like himself. The influence of such o 
captain upon all around him is never small, and 
this was manifest during the voyage. But 
agsinst all this unfavorable influence Santo 
Domingo and the policy of annexation success- 


fully made their way—I believe with full two- | 


thirds of all who went on shore and took pains 
to investigate the facts. 

The report of Messrs. Wane, Wau7s, and 
Hows, now before Coogress, is so full and com- 
plete both in its facts und the sources whenee 


they were drawn, that | have little or nothing | work to make themse!ves comfortable and inde- ; 
of detail to nurrate, and will, therefore, confiue| pendent ; the more they work, all other things | "g Of « stable goverment. She has bee» the 
myself to the impressions made upon me by my | being equal, the more comfortable and the more | 


abounds in timber suitable for all manner of 


mingo, and, indeed, in the ore West Indies. 
, My blood was often made to boil with indigna- 


little disposition W look rationally into the 
actual problems of life, or vigorously set about 
the work of improving their earthly condition. 
The effect of the multitude of religious festi- 
vale is visibly manifest in all the branches of 
industry. werence for the past and respect 
for the suggestions of the present do not go 
together. The thought of a better way has 
no attraction to those who believe in the good 
eld way, and hence the people dwell ever in 
the past, having no heart for new ideas of reli- 
gion, and none for new applications of old 
truths, moral or phystcal. Moral and intellec- 
tual inactivity block ap the way of progress, 
and not even temples of worship are rescued 
from the destroying breath of time. To the 
eyes that always behold them they never grow 
old ; but nothing of the vigor that built them 
is there to repair the gradual decay and ruin. 
The very bells that jingle in their crumbling 
towers are cracked and out of tune, and what 
was once intended for music has become simply 
noise, a confusion of sounds. The streets are 
often witnesses ef solemn processions on their 
way to, or returning from, administering ex- 
treme unction, and as they pass every knee is 
expected to bow and every face to assume a 
reverential aspect. Religious observance seems 
the great busisess of life except on Sunday, 
when the people devote themselves to tho 
pleasure of gambling at the cock-pits. I was 
induced to attend one of these, but stayed only 
a few minutes to see the poor birds pick out 
each others eyes for the amusement of the 
highly excited crowd. At dawn of day the 
streeta are thronged with church-goers, and 
the sisles of the mouldering cathedrals are filled 
with pious worshippers. When this is over the 
people betake themselves to their horrid sport 
of cock fighting, and see the poor brutes kill 





j tion when I heard these white and yellow 


| drones lazily exclaiming, “The negroes won't 


| work !"’ For one, 1 wish the negro worked less 


| with his hauds aod more with his mind. While 


building purposes, as well as for the manufac- | 
‘tare of the most beautiful furniture. Her | 


mehogany and her satin-wood, which adorn the a hard workman, and to him is committed the | 


| drawing-roome of Kurope and the United | 
| States, are seldom seen even as the plainest | 
chests in the houses of her own people. Ii 
| would be the easiest matter in the world to | 
build substantial houses, and to nicely furnish | 
} 
;country. As to the matter of clothing, to, 
obtain which one-fourth of all the labor of our | 
| latitude is required, comparatively uo labor or 
| expense are demanded in Santo Domingo. With- 
out sweat and toil the cotton-tree is at your | 
door, and people have only to spin and weave | 
| to be decently and abundantly clothed. Neither | 
| Manchester nor Lowell need have one customer 
j here. Coffee, cocoa, and cotton may be had 
| for the picking. Cattle, pigs, goats, and do- 
mestic fowls flourish, while the waters of the 
bays and rivers are abundant in excellent fish. | 
There tw scarcely one of the garden vegetables | 
| of the temperate zone which may not at some 
altitades be produced in this delightful coun- | 
try. I have seen excellent corn, beans, peas, | 
radishes, cabbage, potatoes, egg-plants, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, tomatoes, and squashes, 
and almost every other description of food for | 
man and beast, growing in the highest state of | 


| perfection in different parts of this island. As | 
to temperature, one may select for himself. A | 
few miles up or down the fertile sides of its | 
| vast assemblage of mountains afford you almost | 
every variety for choice. The pine and the | 
| palm, the one implying cold and the other | 
tropical heat, are uear neighbors, and are only | 
separated by valley and mountain. Nature is | 
| everywhere bountiful and everywhere beautiful. | 
| Whenee, then, comes the squalor and destita- 
tion and misery of the people of Santo Domin- 
go? Why have they made so little progress in | 
the matter of civilization? Is there not some- | 
thing in the very nature of the country to ex- | 
| tinguish aspiration and arrest the spirit of pro- 
gress? Can man really work in this country ? 
Let me give you my views. 

There is not a shadow of doubt in my miad 
| that men can work in Santo Bomingo. They 
, can do so and be healthy and strong. On the 
| wharves of Santo Domingo I have seen men 
working trom morning till night in the burning 
|} sun, and they were the very picture of health 
and vigor. To saw mahogany with a cross-cut 
saw all day, and every day in the week, would 





at work in Santo Domingo seemed to stand it 
as wel! as the same word would be borne in our 
summer climate. Besides, the people of Santo 
Domingo can walk or ride as many hours 
in the duy as any other people io any other 
/eountry. There is, therefore, no physical+ne- 
cessity for indoleace other than weeegperience 
in summer, the time when most of the work of 
our country is performed. The climate there, 
| to be sure, invites to indolence, and the same 

is true here in summer. The people of Santo 
| Domingo love ease, and eo do we; but the love 

of ease is not opposed toindustry. Inteiligent 
| love of ease is at the bottom of industry. Men 





visit to Santo Domingo, and give my views os independent of labor they become. 


the subject of annexation «8 supported by 


| Tomy miad there are several explanations of 


be a trial to Northern muscle. The men! saw | 


we are happy to bear testimony to the fact that 
whatever else the negro may be, he certainly is 


work of producing about all that is produced 
by human labor io Santo Dumingo and Hayti. 


| But, owing to slavery,-to which they have 


been victims, they do their work very awk- 
wardly and very imperfectly. I saw uo plows 


| them of the various and beautiful woods of the | in Santo Domingo, and was told that none were | 


used. All agricultural and mechanical imple- 
ments are of the rudest description, and re- 
quire less of skill than strength to use them. 
A black woman will here walk a distance of 
ten or fifteen miles with a basket of bananas 
and plantains on her head, for which she re- 
ceives not more than a single dollar, and walks 


| home again; while a little more is brought by 


Others on the back of a good-natured donkey. 
The roads are in miserable condition—narrow, 


crooked, and muddy—and nobody seems to: 
think of yood roads as a possibility. There is | 
‘the evidence of muscle everywhere, and the | 


evidence of mind nowhere. The heart is made 
sad when it sees things as they are in compari- 
son of things as they might be. The old methods 
of industry are toiling along in the deep ruts 
of slavery, and will continue to move in the 
old slip-shod way till better examples are 
forced upon the attention of the people. Ung 
this is done there is no hope for Santo Do- 
mingo. Labor will continue a burden and a 


degradation. Men will shun it by every way | 


possible, nut only because it is uninviting in 
itself, but because it has always been performed 
by slaves, or by the descendants of slaves 
and of the ignorant classes. Verily slavery 
has done here its appropriate work, and done 
it effectually. While it may not be the main 
cause of the lack of improvement, it certainly 
is one explanation of the absence of thrift and 
industry, and its fruit, in Santo Domingo. 


After slavery comes absenteeism. For more 
| than two centuries this country bas heaped its 
| riches, ita silver and gold, and its precious 
| woods into the laps of distant peoples. The 
! money made here, instead of increasing the 
| wealth of the country and improving ita modes 
' of life and means of industry, have been spent 
| in luxury and ease in Madrid or Paris. The 
| curse of Ireland, of Jamaica, and of all the 
| West Indies has been this absenteeism. Em- 
| erson says that “those who made Rome worth 
| going to see stayed there.’’ No country can 
| prosper while the proceeds of its industry are 
| spent beyond its borders, The old landholders 
lof this island suck the life-blood of the in- 
| dustry of their country, and, instead of build- 
ing educational institutions at home, send their 
| children to foreign colleges, and seek pleasure 
| abroad for themselves. In the presence of this 
penmesetens practice they smite their country 
with leanness avd curse their sons with un- 
patriotic sentiments. Those who have been 
i thus educated stay away if they can do so; 
| and those who cannot, come hame to foment 
| disorder and revolution, that they may seize the 
| reins of goverament. This brings me to the 
| third cause of destitution. 


Santo Domingo has never known the bless- 


sport and play-thing of rival chiefs and revolu- 
tionists. They have rolled over her like the 
‘angry waves of the ooean over a stranded 
| bark, each wave leaving her more completely 


what I saw, heard, and learned while in that) the general want of skill and industry in Santo 


country. 

To begin with, I found Santo Domingo a 
eountry of truly marvelous fertility. Whatever 
else may be disputed, this will not be. It 
strikes the mind at once, and is justified by con- 
tinued observation. It is not exaggerated in 


and valley seem alike rich and inexhanatible. 
Plantations worked during more than one bun- 
dred years—owing to the peculiar nature of the 


books or letters, and cannot well be. Mountain within her borders. Her history, in some re- 


soil, ard the influence of heat and enya and death. Today wo child of her million; %8® have und those who have not are about 


are still rich without the aid of artificial ferti- 


lisers. They produce to-day stout crops of | preserve the foatures of the Caribbean race ; all | *!! he can lay his bands upon. Well, but 
gugar-cane, cotton, coffee, cocoa, corn, ricé,| have sunk beneath the sod. A million of souls | don't they pay you for the provisions they take 
and tobacco, and bear all maoner of .tropical | 
fruits in abundance. This I found especially | Catholic Christianity aad Spanish civilization. jos of paper you see here, (showing great par- 
true in the neighborhood of Samana Bay. | The thought oppressed me as | wandered in 


Every plant, whether good or bad, grows here 
with equal vigor. I was. shown a cocoasut 
grove, the trees of which bed attained the 
height of forty feet in the space of ten years, 
and were loaded with fruit. The cocoanut is | 
used for food and beverage, and is good for 
both. Its milk is both refreshing and nutri- 
tious. It is pleasant to see little boys climb 
the straight, stately trunks of these trees, 
thirty feet high without encountering a limb, 
end bring down a half dozen or more of the 
green cocoanuts, cut with their machetes the 
emall edGs of the fruit, and give the milk to 
their brothers and sisters on the ground. Nea- 
ture here invites less to toil than to the enjoy- 
ment of her bounties; these she scatters 
through forest and field, and is never weary. 
Nothing is left to be desired on this score. In 
no country I ever heard of is « little labor more 
largely rewarded. The people, like the lilies 
of the field, may live though they neither toil 


i Domingo. That country has been cursed for | ® Wreck than before. Why don’t you surround 
| centuries with four of the greatest destroyers of | yourselves with more of thocomforte of life? said 
wealth, and four of the most effective peralysers I to the country poeple. | The uniform enewer 

of industry known to buman history. It is, in. “** What is the use? Property is of no 
| deed, lees strange that so little of civilization | 8°C°Unt bere. As soon as we get a little to- 
‘is found there than that so much is foand #*ther some revolutionary chief comes along 
and takes it from as by force, and at the eame 

spects, is almost without a paraliel. From the | time forces all the male members of the family 

hour that Colambus and the Cross landed on | into the army, leaving nobody but the women 
| her shores she became # land of tears, blood, and cbildren behind to till the soil, Those 


inbabitante found there by Colambus is left to | °U%#!. Ne revolutionist ever hesitates to take 


‘have there perished under the scourge of | ftom you? Payus! No. They give us this 


cels gf worthless paper,) which is seldom or 


different parts of the country, I was walking | %¢V¢F redeemed. I saw some of this paper 
apon aseil where Castilian thirst for gold had “!sved—some by Cabral, some by Luperos,, 
annihilated a whole race of men—not leaving | *™4 some by Santana. These revolutions, oc- 
one to tell the story of destruction. “But I aw | “fing 80 often, make the government, under 
wandering. whatever name, a military despotism, and puts 


The four special, sigaal, and fagrant causes 
which I think go far to explain the present 
wretohed condition of Santo Domingo are— 

lst. The system of slavery which continued 
in this part of the island down to 1822, when 


-| stead of laborers. In such @ condition of things’ 


the eword, instead of the plowshere, into the 
hands of the people, making them soldiers in-' 


it is easy to account for he general poverty | 
of the country without referring it to climatic 


it was abolished under President Borsn, much | ‘? ¢hnological causes” 

against the wishes of many of its rich and in- 

fiuential landed proprietors. 
24. Absenteciom, which has been her fate | °™tations, and fastings to” lish 

from the time of her first colonization to the | devotees what they ought to” them. 


Next comes superstition, with palid cheek, ‘ 
and awe-struck vision, hoping by pragers, in-| 


7 


each other with pleasure. Having attend- 
ed to the rites of religion they seem to 
dismiss further concern for their soals. 
|One of our number told me that even the 
priest at Samana, @ kind-hearted and gentle- 
manly mau, carries bis game bird to the pit on 
i Sunday, and joins heartily in the cruel sport. 
| Let no one, however, think these people mor- 
jally worse than others. Their cock fighting 
propensity is the worse thing that can be said 
of them. During the three weeks spent in 
Santo Domingo I saw byt two men drunk, and 
they were Americans. I saw but one ateeet 
brawl, and those engaged were Americans. I 
}saw no lewd behavior, and never saw a blow 
even yiven to a child. ‘The people are sober, 
orderly, polite, but unprogressive, clinging 
ever to the old and worn-out form, while life 
and power are waning, and the world of civili- 
zation sweeps on by the country where its first 
movements were felt in the Western hemis- 
phere. F.D. 
a 





The Face of an Old Friend. 


Hon. Gearit Suits, accompanied by Mrs. 
Saitn and his daughter, Mrs. Miter, has just 
been in Washington. The venerable philan- 
| thropist, our readers will be glad to know, is 
| still hale and strong. Few men show less of 
weakness and infirmity under the weight of 
seventy-four years. It was a joy to find him in 
such evident health. Hie matchless voice, so 
deep, rich, and melodious in other days, is still 
full and marvelously impressive in conversa- 
| tion, reminding us of the times when it moved 
the multitude to tears of pity for the oppressed, 


pressors and hypocrites who, in the name of 
Gop, forged fetters for human limbs. Gerrit 
Suir was prophet as well as preacher in those 
days. Ile saw twenty years ago the vision of 
blood through which we have been passing 
these ten years, and predicted what has hap- 
pened. His predictions were founded in a 
comprehension of the law of the universe, 
which ordains that whatever a man soweth that 
shall he reap. The American people had 
sunken too deeply in crime, and had been 
steeped too long in blood, to escape a bloody 
chastisement. While looking into his calm, 
fall eye, and his face still beaming with benevo- 
lence, no man ean fail to be impressed with the 
excellence and beauty of a life devoted to the 
service of humanity and justice. There is, 
perhaps, now living in the United States no 
mao, with equal wealth, whose ear has been so 
uniformly open to the cries of the poor, and 
whose hand has been so ready to succor and 
relieve. As usual on coming to Washington, 
he did not wait for us to call upon him, but 
sought us out, and felt it no degradation to be 
seen in the printing office of a negro. In his 
eye a ‘‘ man's a man fora’ that,’ whether he be 
Indian or African. In his freedom from Ame- 
rican prejudice against color, Mr. Surrg isa 
marvel. We were happy te find him, while 
opposed to the annexation uf Sante Domingo, 
thinking and speaking in a friendly spirit to- 
ward General Grant. The benevolent policy 
of the latter toward the Indian has made a 
most favorable impression upon Mr, Samira, as 
ithas upon many other good men all over the 
country. 

Knowing Mr. Suirm as we do, we were some- 
what surprised to find him opposed to the an- 
nexation of Santo Domingo. In other days he 
was known as the defender of the right of any 
nation to join ite fortunes to another with mu. 
tual consent, whether other nations were 
pleased or displeased at such alliance. To-day, 
in his respect for the feelings of Hayti, he 
would not take Santo Domingo. Mr. Sara 
did npt, and. could not in the hurried conversa- 
tion, fully elaborate his views on this subject ; 
but we think he, like Mr. Suwa, is for a pro- 
tectorate over Santo Domingo, and, indeed, over 
Hayti too. There is, something in that word 
protection that has a charm for Mr. Suirg. It 
is, like bim, to be protecting the weak against 
the strong, and the poor against the rich ; but 
in the case before us, with cil respect, we differ 
from him. I+ is a good thing to feed the hun- 
gry, but it has always seemed to us « better 
thing to put the hungry in the way of feeding 
themselves. While it might be a good thing in 
certain conditions to protect Santo Dominge, 
it will be « far better thing to bring ber into 
the American Union, first, as « Territory, and 
necondly, a8 a State, when and where she shall 
have the means of protecting herself. Besides, 
tion implies a state of dependence and | 
wenees unfavorable to the development of 


Pte 


products. 

But the fact is that no class is more amply 
protected than the farmer, as the British free 
trade sdvoeates perfectly well know. And ac- 
cording to their doctrine, that every one is « 
robber whose industry is in any way protected, 
farmers most emphatically belong to the swind- 
ling ring of monopolists who are plundering the 
people to enrich themselves! If we produce 
two million tons of iron sunually on which 
there is a duty of seven dollars a ton, they as- 
sert that the people are “ robbed”’ of fourteen 
millions of dollars annually by the iron mana- 
factarers. In the same way they assert that 
every dollar paid in duty upon woolen, cotton, 
wood, coal, and every manufactured article im- 
ported from abroad, is stolen from the people. 
Of course, the charge is a falsehood as ridica- 
lous as it is intentionally dishonest. But if 
true, the six millions of farmers in the country 
are the greatest of all robbers and thieves, for 
theaggregate protection afforded them is greater 
than that given any other class. If the daty as- 
sessed by law on iron, or woolen, or cotton 
goods is a robbery of the people, so is the duty 
on wheat, corn, oats, hay, and all other agricul- 
tural products. 

This whole free trade assumption, however, 
is unfounded and wilfully antrue. The argu- 
ment is intended to deceive. The farmers are 
protected by the tariff and “ rob” “the people’’ 
of hundreds of millions of dollars-every year. 
This will be shown by the following table 
giving the total annua! amount of the principal 


oe: 
om Fae dy —~ 
lections And stupendous as 
ly Hit is mot thelr best card ; 
of a wholesale, wide-spread, all- 
en te pate frauds, such ss 
ve practised 80 and on 
oo trenmadionn & deal Mace Tock ents. This 
system of frauds was invented in New York 
and has been mainly confined to that city. Bat 
ander the direction of the notorious Tween and 
the infamous Tammany ring it ie to be ex- 
tended to every State ia the Union in 1872, s0 
far as it is possible. The only real obstacle in 
the way of accomplishiug that purpose in every 
city where the Copperheads are in power, is 
the law ef Congress to prevent frauds at the 
elections. And this is the cause of their bitter 
oppositiog to that law. Theyhate it and every 
other measure designed to secure the purity of 
the ballot-box, as his ic Majesty does 
holy water. The “Conservative” Baltimore 
Sun, the Copperhead papers in New York, 
and wherever the Congressional and State elec- 
tions come on the seme day, are clammering 


o 


only oneiifthe infernal de-| 
they ‘rely’ for 


human liberty to meet with such an article « 
the following. We find it in that ably-conduct. 
ed and influential paper, the /rish Repudiic, 
of New York. 

Mromaet Scantan, the editor of the Jrish 
Republic, has our cordial thanks for these 
manly utterances, 


“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin."’ 


Tar Dav or Jcaue8,—Thursday, March 30 
being the ann >> the Sftesn th amend. 
ment, which declared: that “the right of the 
citisens of the United States to vote shal! not 
be denied or abridged hy the United States, or 
by any State, on account of race, color, or reli. 
g10D, OF previous condition of servitude,” and 
that ‘Congress shall have power to enforce 
this amendment by appropriate legislation,” 
was duly celebrated by the colored people of 
the United States. That it was only celebrated 
by the colored people was no diseredit to them 
for, while its immediate effects were felt by the 
colored race, all men participate in the decis. 
ration. The fifteenth amendment was the fy)! 





for a change of the law fixing the State elec- 
tious on a different day, so as to defeat the law 
of Congress. Twerep and company at their 
meeting in this city a few weeks ago resolved 


lent election schemes in 1872. And the tax-. 


Shall these two stupendous plans of rascality | 
cheat the people out of their choice for Presi- | 
dent in 1872? 





The Questions of '72. 

Never, in all the political history of this 
country, have more important questions come 
before our fellow-citizens than those forming the 
canvass of eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 
Already these. issues are looming up into a 


into the struggles of 1871. Very much depends 
on the manner of the presentation of the vital 
topics of to-day. We must go back to tirst 
principles, and open this great campaign on 
the broad, clear ground of national justice and 
equal rights. Our standard must be elevated 
to the high point of private virtue and publio 
patriotism, and then aud there nailed to the 
mast. 


agricultural products in this country, the duty The time has come for Republicans to pro- 


or stirred them to indignation against the op. | 


on each article, and the amount of ‘‘ plunder” 
which the agriculturists manage to put into 
their pockets : 


“* Plunder” 
$52,000,009 
110,000,000 


Product. Duty 
Wheat, 260,000 000 bush...20 cts. per bushel........ 
Corn, 1,100,000,000 bush. .10 cts, per bushel 
Butter and cheese, $2446,- 


Wool, 177,000,000 ibe... { 10 ote oe cons aod 
Oats, 238,000,000 bush......10 ets. per bushel 

Here are seven hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars out of which the farmers annually 
rob the people, if the free trade theory, as 
above fairly stated, be true. Does any sane 
man in the Union believe such nonsense as this? 
Is there a man living, with brains enough to 
keep him out of the fire, who believes that these 
$730,000,000 go inte the pockets or stick to the 
fingers of our farmers, as 80 much stolen from 
the people? Free trade requires the repeal of 
all these duties on agricultural products, be- 
cause they are produced by our own farmers. 
What we don’t produce, like tea and coffee, 
they are willing should be ‘taxed’ in the shape 
ofa duty. But there must be no duty on any- 
thing we raise, because that is protection, and 
protection is ‘‘robberry.” This is the whole 
free trade schome in a nutshell. Is it not a 
beautifal one ? 

i cccheiahinenaiaien dinpinihlaceedibmenematartiniieiinat 


Republican Economy Again. 


In spite of the great reduction of taxes by Con 
gress, amounting yearly to $250,000,000 since 
1871, our Republican Administration contioues 
to pay off the public debt at the average rate of 
nearly $10,000,000 a month. Daring the two 
years and one month of Gen. Gaanrt’s adminis- 
tration, the public debt has been decreased to 
the extent of $204,754,413. During the same 
period the increase in the receipte of the Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding the great reduction 
of taxes, has been $45,000,000, and the decrease 
of the Government expenses $126,700,900! 
Here is an annual saving to the people in in- 
terest alone of over $12,000,000. And this is 
the way the Administration hae been carrying 
out Gen. Grant's pledges of economy, retrench- 
ment, and reform in the finances of the country. 

While small politicians, disappointed office. 
hunters, and soreheads generally have been 
barking at his heels and whining about their 
personal grievances, the President and his Ad- 
ministration have been faithfully and vigorously 
engaged in lessening the burdens of the peo- 
ple, reducing the internal revenue taxes, cut- 
ting down the expenses of the Government in 
every possible way, diminishing the amount of 
interest on the public debt, and literally carry- 
ing out his promise in his inaugural addrese. 
This is what the people required, and this is 
what is securing for President Grant so strong 
a bold upon the affections of the people. It is 
true he has not contented himeelf with enforo- 
ing the collection of taxes and the honest ap- 
plication of them. In the meantime he has 
used all the power vested in him to protect the 
lives and property of Southern loyalists. 
While the very man who charged him with 
being in sympathy with the Ku Klux was 
trifling away the time of the Senate in bitter 
declamation, the President hae been sending 
troops to enforce the laws in the rebel States. 
The more malcontents how! against euch a 
man, the stronger he becomes with the people. 

‘ _—_—_—_——— 
Parposes of the Rebel Democracy. 


There is no longer any doubt that the organi- 
zation ef Ku-Klax bands of assassins all 
through the South is a thoroughly-matured plan 
devised by the leaders of the Democratic party 
with the purpose of overawing the loyal. people 
of the South, detering them from 
the right of suffrage, and thus securing the 
electoral vote of these reconstructed States in 
1872, if they cannot obtain control of the State 
governments before. The evidence that the 
Democratic leaders of the country have re- 
solved, by @ system of wholesale murder and 
outrage, to create a reign of terror that will 


dential election, is to be found in the disgrace- 
ful and infamous fact that evory Copperhead 

and every Copperhead and rebel orator, 
and leader ia the Union, either openly affi 


contribute.to their success in the next presi-|ing these outrages, even, were to be followed 


claim, in advance, their principles and their 
policy : 
» 1. The National Union must and shall be 
preserved, 

2. Secession uaconatitational, and, therefore, 
impossible. - 

3. The payment of the national debr. 

4. Eqnal and exact justice to all. 

5. Application of the Monroe doctrine to all 
adjacent territory rightfully belonging, by na- 


measure of independence, for, while the oid 
Constitution grandly declared that “all mea 
have certain inalienable rights,’’ ‘life, liberty 
| aud the pursuit of hoppiness,” and so forth, 
the text was read by the jaundiced eye of the 


' 


to raise $10,000,000 to carry out their fraudu- | P8St to mean all white men. The war strack 


the chains from the slave, but left him in slavery 
with ail white men who could vote for masters. 


payers of New York must furnish the money. | The fifteenth amendment put the ballot into 


his hand, and lo! the doors of perfect freedom 
were swung ajar, and the accommodating and 
speculative Caucasian invited him in to full 
citizenship. . 
Liberty, after all, is the great elevator. She 
meets the crouching slave, strikes the shack!es 
from his limbs, breathes her breath ‘into bis 
nostrils, and at once he stands erect, and 
moves with the dignity of true manhood. Look 
at the transformation in the colored race within 
the last three years. Behold those military 
corps of black men celebrating the declaration 
of their full liberty. How proudly they carry 
their heads, manbood glowing in the dark eyes, 


present reality. They are even now entering} their bodies erect, and they march with that 


swinging gait which freedom alone can give. 

A majority of those were chattels five or six 
years ago, bought, sold and whipped—ignoraut 
and dispirited beings. The unbelieving world 
prophesied the destruction of our institutions 
by the admission of these people to full citi- 
zenship. ‘I'he world was not aware that |ib- 
erty draws men up, and that slavery pulls mon 
down. Slavery was @ curse that pressed the 
black men into the mire, and dragged the white 
down also. Liberty has raised the black man 
without lowering the white man. This is the 
principle which the world was so long waiting 
to see fuliy proven, that there is no race so low 
that liberty cannot elevate, or none so high 
that slavery cannot degrade, With this grand 
belief fully impressed on the world, it would 
not take meu long to turn full faced to liberty. 

Liberty is a bleasing, siavery a blight. Lib- 
erty makes us great, because it makes our 
brothers free. Being free ourselves, and hav- 
ing slavery about us, is like a healthy mao 
walking among lepers. 

One of the greatest wonders of human pro- 





tare and by choice, to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

6. All the Indian tribes uuder the American , 
fing adopted and gradually eufranchized as | 
American citizens. 

7. Adequate protection to American labor. 

On this plan of action the lines of battle 
are being drawn. It is a great and-glorious 
contest. Many of the most precious hopes of 
our Republic hang upob it. The North and 
the South, the East and the West, are alike 
interested in the final issue. 

Republicans of America! we have a National 
Union to maintain ; not a confederation of in- 
dependent sovereignties; not a community of 
individuals, joined by a temporary compaet ; but 
a union of all the States under the same Con- 
stitution, the same national flag, the same 
national laws, the same national treaties, the 
same national currency. 

With this high and grand mission controlling | 
the Republican party of the United States, it 
must and will march on to final victory. 

Mercer sacpeaervenies 


= rn 


Turned State’s Evidence. 


Though there is as much and as strong proof 
of the wholesale murder of loyal men at the 
South by organized bands of Democratic assas- 
sins, as there is of the recent war between 
France and Germany, and much more, and 
stronger than there is of the present insurrec- 
tion in Paris, every rebel and Copperhead mem- 
ber of Congress, and every Copperhead and 
rebel newspaper at the North, either absolutely | 
denies or else justifies these murders, Indeed, 
we kaow of but a single exception among the | 
Copperhead newspapers North or South to this | 


course, and not one among their leading men. | 
That exception is the Louisville Journal, a | 
Democratic paper of the most pronounced char- 
acter. It neither denies nor justifies these 
murders. On the contrary, it frankly admits 
and strosgly condemns them. It declares, also, 
that the Democratic party must disconnect 
itself from all association with: Ku-Kluxism, 
or it can have no hope of success hereafter. 
Whether the outrages are few or many, it 
says, they must be ended and thereafter ren- 
dered impossible ; and it denounces the Demo- 
cratic Legislature of Kentucky in good set 
terms for refusing to adopt any meaaures for 
protecting the lives and property of loyal 
people. If they would not have interference 
by the United States Government the State 
itself must suppress these wrongs. The Jour- 
nal boldly says : 

“Denials are childish, and it is worse than 
childish to charge the Radicals with getting up 
disturbances. ‘Ihe two positions contradict 
each other. If there are no disturbances, how 
‘oan the Radicals be guilty ? But, if the Radi- 
cals are guilty, is that not an additional reason 
why we should be earnest in administering 
justice f Totelligent Democrats can easily see 
the mess into which ineapable partisans would 
lead us. There is but one hope for us, and that 
is the complete ascendency of the law. To 
secure this we must conceal nothing, deny 
nothing, but work late and early with our 


judges, our grand juries, and our prosecuting 
attorneys.” 








The Journal bits the nail square on the head, 
when it shows the absurdity, first, of charging 
the Republicans with inciting these murders 
and other outrages, and then of denying their 
existence. The argument is ove they will find 
it troublesome to answer. And it is equally 
absurd for the Southern people to howl and 
rave 0 fearfully about federal intervention 
while malishly or wickedly neglecting to put 
down the Ku-Klux themselves and to do any- 
thing towards enforcing the laws. If the ex- 
ample of the Louisville Journal, in condemn- 


by the Copperhead press and their members of 
Congress, they would end in a month. But 
they do not desire it. It is a system devised 
and sastained by the rebel Democracy, to over- 


gress is that of the slave of yesterday being 


j the freeman of today. On yesterday bo was 
| manacied and carried through our streets like a 


wild beast being returned to his master ; on to 
day he is tree, with weapons ia his hand, and 
fuliy understanding his position and appreci- 
ating his importance as aman. He is one of 
society, and, having an interest in society, re- 
spects it. He is a citizen of the Republic, he 
respects and obeys its laws, and is ready to die 
in its defense. 

Such were the feelings, no doubt, actuating 
the colored people in their celebration of the 
fifteenth amendment, which was the key to the 
imperfect arch of the Constitution. 

The procession in New York was most credi- 
table in numbers and appearance, and we have 
not heard of a single indiscretion on the part 
of the colored people, nor a single outrage— 
thank God—on the part of white men. 


|The President's Message on Santo 


No paper emanating from the Presidential 
Mansicn, since General Grant's administra- 
tion began, has so universally commanded 
acceptance and approval by the American 
people as that accompanying the report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry to Santo Domingo. 
It has lifted a burden from the shoulders of the 
Republican party which was fast becoming 
| oppressive. Having vindicated himeelf tri- 
umphantly, and showr the motives of his policy 
in relation to Santo Domingo to have been 
pure, patriotic, and altogether commendable, 
he quietly leaves the subject of annexation, 
where it properly belongs, to the legislative 
branch of the Government, to be dealt with 
and disposed of by that responsible branch at 
such time and manner its wisdom may suggest. 
Some men predict that we never shall hear of 
Santo Domingo more. But we believe that 
the vital importance of the acquisition of that 
country will become more and more manifest, 
and that the subject of attaining it will force 
itself apon the attention of the Congress of the 
United States until it shall be a fact accom- 
plished. 














Peter H. Clark. 


The following extract from a letter from our 
friend, Peter H. Crank, shows that there is one 
colored man, at a United States who 
thoroughly understands the importance of the 
annexation of Sauto Domingo to the United 
States : 

Cincinnati, April 9th, 1871. 
F. Doverass, Ese. : 

Dear Sir: Sharing, as I did, with thousands 
an anxiety concerning your safety, when the 
Tennessee was reported lost, I cannot refrain 
from congratulating you on your safe return. 
I will embrace the opportunity of saying, also, 
that I sympathize with you heartily in your 
position concerning the annexation of Santo 
Domingo. I believe that the President in this 
matter is in the right, and the Hon. Chas. Sum- 
ner in the wrong. I have desired for years to 
see a helping hand extended to the orderly 
elements of that republic, that they might be 
able to make headway against their anarcbical 
opponents, I believe the mission of this na. 
ion, like that of ancient Rome, is to draw into 
its bosom adjoifing regions, to teach the peoples 
dwelling therein the art of self-government; and, 
if a time shall come ia the faiare when the cen- 
tral power shall prove too weak to maintain 
the national unity, then from our fragments 
will arise nations great and liberty-loving, who 
will practice the 1 ssous we have taught them. 


Sail capeenmartinaamsnetientommmeinieaial 

Mrs. Many Cieamer Ames, in one of her let- 
ters from this city to the Independent, gives ® 
grossly unjust and distorted account of the Presi- 
dent. Following the bad example of the Capital, 
it represents Gen. Grant to be a mere marti- 
net, with very little military ability even, aod 
utterly destitute of all claims to statesmansbip. 
Adopting the very language of that Ishmaelite 
concern, it charges him with carrying to the 
White House the discipline of the camp, and 
substantially with being « coarse, tyrsonicel, 
ignorant pretender! In the opinion of this 
woman Gen. Grant is utterly incompetent 
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fill the position he now holds, and deserves very 
little credit for the part he acted during the 
rebellion, his success being the regult of sheer 
obstinacy rather than any real military geniv’. 
It ie fortunate for the coustry that the Mrs. 
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1, April 9th, 1871. 
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Fur Delegate te Congrem : 
GEN. N. P. CHIPMAN. 





House of Delegates. 
The following are the Republican nomiba- 


peje a S| Sierde pe yt os 
the analogies to drive a black horse and 


Then we could reply that it is only a matter of 
taste that such @ combination is usually con- 
sidered very fashionable. Bat how boat an 
ox and a horse occupying the same stall? It 


occupy a stall ; bat we fail to see any aadlogies 
in nature which prove that the seme stall 
should not be used indiscriminately for either 
as the occasion might require. ihe 
And is there any analogy te be drawa from 
the Esquimaus and the Indian which applies to 
this subject? Who can say how mach climatic 
causes may have changed the stature of the 
two races? Yet these argements, which de- 
serve only contempt, were used by a leading 





tions for the House of Delegates : 


lst Distriot—Sol. G: Brown. 
2d District—J. Hall. 

3d District—J. G. Worthington 
4th District—Jobn E. Cox. 

5th District—Chas. L. Hulse 
6th District—Joho F. Murray. 
7th District—James A. Handy. 
8th District—No choice. 

9th District-—A. 8S. Solomons 
10th District—D. W. Bliss. 
1ith District—Edw. Champlin. 
12th District—Jos. Gerhardt. 
13th District—Bushrod Robinson. 
14th District—Peter Campiell. 
15th District-—Warren Choate. 
16th District-—J. W. McKnight. 
17th Bistrict—F. A. Boswell. 
18th District—W. R. Hunt. 
19th District—No choice. 

20th District—Jos. G. Carroll. 
21st District—Lemuel Bursley. 
22d District—Madison Davis. 


a 


Democratic member of Congress at this meeting. 
And we ask, What is meant by one race tak- 
ing the right and the other the leftroad? Does 
| it mean that this ie a whige man’s country, and 
|thas the African must leave it? Or does it 
mean @ war of extermination or a re-enslave- 
' ment of the rave? It looked like this latter 
| when the speaker said, ‘We will give our 
colored brethren the same rights they have 
' always had in Maryland.” rs 
| Mr. B.S. Davis thought there was but one 
| honest man in the Republican party—Charles 
Sumner. Yankees were generally a mean set. 
| “And now,” said¢he, “in regard to the niggers— 
| eolored men, I mean.” [A voice, “You're too 
| late.”] Bat the speaker continued: “If you 
send my boy to school with a colored boy, why 
| my boy ‘will put a head on him.’” After this 
| classic phrase, he told us in good plain English 
| why the Democratic party did not want the an- 





hood? Why didcbe neteay that it is against | 
white one in the same team with éech other? | friends, 


is-usual, we reply, for one animal ete time to | 





MR. MERRICK ANSWERED. 


Final Letter from General Chipshan to Mr. 
Merrick. 

Mr. Merrick having seen fit to publish prema- 
turely the correspondence between Geveral 
Chipman and himself relative to joint discas- 
sion, General.Chipman has addressed him the 
following letter: 4 

© —‘Wasuinoron, D. C., Aprif’7, 1871. 
Hon. R. T. Merrick: he 

Dear Str: I bave yours of yerterday, which 
I had not time till now to answer. I supposed 
you would not hasten to give publicity to the 
correspondence, a8 you have done, until at least 
an opportunity was given me to rejoin. Let 
mé assure you that 1 do not find so much so- 
licitude or embarrassment in the public mind 
with reference to the position of the Republican 

arty upon mifed echools as you fear there is. 
We do not recognize the question as an issue be- 
fore ussimply because your party has attempted 
to make itso. You may express whatever opin- 
ion you choose upon the subject, but we are 
not bound to join issue with you. I leave 
the whole subject to the people, and am wil- 
ling to trustthem. You seem not willing to do 
either. 

You infer that because I do not express my 
individual opinion that therefore I am in favor 
of mixed schools. This is about the same 
character of reasoning which, 1 am informed, 
you used in public speech upon the capital re- 
moving scheme, viz: that because I have a 
friend in Congress favorable to the removal of 
the capital, therefore I am favorable ; and this 
im the face of the fact that I have consistentl 
opposed all such mischievous schemes, and still 


7“ them. seg he 

ow, sir, the people of this District are not 
to be deceived and diverted from the main point 
in the canvass by side issues. I doubt whether 
even you, with your peculiar genius for making 
the worse seem the better reason, can convince 
this people that I am in favor of this or that 
thing because I have chosen not to follow you 
with denials. 

You see but one vital point in this canvass, 
and that is the question of mixed schools, which 
we regard as not in the canvass, and therefore 
make no issue with you upon it. But allow me 
to say that I see at least two questions quite as 
important as the ove which seems to cause you 
80 mugh solicitude. 

First. How are the material interests of the 
District to be secured ? 

Second: Shall the Union sentiment of this 
country have a voice in Congress from the Na- 
tional Capital ? 

The concluding paragraph in your letter of 
yesterday requires me to add a word. In 
promising to meet you for the purpose of a joint 
debate, | was prompted by considerations of 
courtesy to you, but as you are disposed to 
question my candor in the matter, I am com- 
pelled to withdraw the promise and to decline 
meeting you at all. 

I expect to meet most of the voters before the 
election and hope you may. Let them render 
the verdict. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, N. P. Cuipman. 

i — 
The Democratic Pow-wow in the First Dis- 
trict. 
Anacostia, D. C., March 8, 1871. 

Mr. Epiton: Permit me to say a few words 
in your columna in regard to the Democratic 
mass meeting held in this place on the evening 
of the 5th instant. 

This ‘‘ white man's meeting,’’ as the leaders 
of the Democracy here had loudly asserted it 
was to be, opened by an address from Judge 
Merrick, » member of Congress from Mary- 
land, and brother to the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Delegate to Congress from this District. 
After premising that the Territory was origi- 
nally a generons gift from the State of Mary- 
land to the Federal Government, he proceeded 
to say thet it was not intended by our fathers, 


of this District should have any political 
opinions. Thie, the National Capital, he 
said, was to be neutral ground, and the inhab-. 
itants were to be the particular and peculiar 
wards of the nation. It was to be the asylum 
where the close-pressed of all other sections of 


| nexation of Santo Domingo, “because the pop- 


audience, when they were paying very respect- 


tion on the subject of the traffic in intoxicating 


| vending of these ‘‘ drinks ” i 
whe founded our‘institutions, that the residents ee ee ee ee 


ulation wes black,” and concluded by urging 
us to wait for the candidate who had not yet 
arrived, fer Mr. R. T. Merrick was a “fanny 
little man and would makeus laagh.” But 
the “fanny little man” seemed to have lost his 
usual urbanity, for he quite imperiously de- 
manded silence from the colored side of his 


fal attention. I will only occupy your space 
to speak of one point in his speech, which, it 
seems to me, is significant as showing the 
means to which the Democratic party will’ re- 
sort in its efforts to coerce and control the col- 
ored vote. Said Mr. Merrick, ‘‘I charge you 
colored men, to be careful and not raise up a 
black man’s party, for if you do raise up a 
black man’s party we will surely raise upa 
white man’s party, and we are over thirty-three 
millions, and you are only three millions! How 
the speaker brought abont the fictitious suppo- 
sition that there was to be a black man’s party 
Ido not know; or why he arrayed the two 
races with their numerical differences so vividly 
before the minds of his audience I do not 
know ; but I leave your readers as the speaker 
left me—to infer. W. G. G. 


ce — 
The Pubite Votee. 

The ‘‘white man’s party” in this city have 
issued a campaign paper with the name at the 
head of this article. The first number contains 
extracts from the speeches of the leader of the 
proscription party, Richard T. Merrick, to- 
gether with a large quantity of slang, such as 
would not be allowed in the columns ef the 
chief organ of the “white man’s party,’’ the 
Patriot, or any other paper claiming decency. 





Another Reply te Dr. Sunderland on the 
Trafic in Intoxteating Drinks. 
Wasarnaton, April 4, 1871. 
Mr. Epitor: I would not ask you to publish 
any additional arguments in favor of my posi- 


drinks, were it not fer the fact that Mr. Sun- 
derland, in his last article, published in the 
New Nationat Era, complained of me that I 
did not quote him correctly or give his phrase- 
ology in the article which he published in the 
Chronicle, and for another startling fact, that 
Mr. 8. in his last article referred to Christ in 
his first miracle in ‘Oana of Galilee’’ as a man- 
afacturer of intoxicating wine ; or, if the Doctor 
does not intend to teach this, then his reference 
has no place or force in this discussion. 

I will now try and answer Dr. S. en the two 
points referred to: : 

First. In regard to misrepresentation, I must 
deny the chargé,and publish again the Doctor's 
article ‘which he published in the Chronicle, 
and to which my article in the New Nationa. 
Ena was a reply, that the lovers of truth may 
know whether I quoted him fairly or not : 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Chronécle : ‘ 
Mr. Fioney, writing fraternally and en A 
says “intoxicating drinks ""—I he said 
‘* intoxicating liquer.’” There is a difference. 
Does he accept the word “ liquor ’’ for “ drinks,” 
and attempt to prove that the making and 
vending of intoxicating liquor is, per se, a 

crime 
I understand him to affirm it. What ergu- 
ment does he put to prove it? He enumerates 
several major and minor crimes known to the 
law, and then says “ the drinks ’’ are the fathers 
of these crimes; therefore, the making and 
“ie this 


logic holds good, let us go back one step fur- 
ther and see where we are then. If there were 
no drinks there would be no crime. So, if there 
were no vineyards, no orchards, no grain-fields, 
there would be no drink. It is, therefore, a 
crime to have vineyards, orchards, and grain- 
fields! Are we pre to say that if the 
drink is the father of crime, a product of na- 








the country could flee and find rest from party 
strife and passion. 

Then came a woeful prophecy of bad re- 
sulte which would follow this innovation made 
by the dominant party on the plan of our an- 
eestors, extending the right of franchise to the 
people of the Territory. Query: Was not that 
a singular argument to a people whose first 
ballot he was soliciting ? 

The remainder of his argument was addressed 
to the ‘‘colored portion "’ of his audience, who 
were present in some force. He said he was 
gled they were there, as he wanted to show 
them the folly of atseempting to mixin the same 
communities with the white race, (as though 
it was they that did it.) Such a thing, he said, 
‘Was @n innovation on the laws of nature. God 
had made them to live apart, aud because this 
was so, he had created one biack and the other 
white. 

To use the words of the learned judge, he 
proceeded ‘‘to draw analogies from nature to 
prove this position.” He did not stop to 
mention the causes which brought the two 
races together, but said: “ The oak and the 
rose might be equally besutifal, but one was 
formed by nature to grow in the valley and the 
other in the forest. The Esquimaux and the 
Indian were formed unlike each other ; the one 


was made to buffet the northern snows, and the | feel 


other to bound gracefully through the forest 
glade ;” and finished his analogies with the asser- 
tion that “ mature did not intend the ox and the 
horse for the same stall;” and concluded by 


saying,“ Thea you, the bl 
left, and we, the sck race, take the | 


white ' |i 
right-hand road, o “e race, will take the| 


r vice 
be peace between us, and “wes only les there 


tice, as we have always done j nA 
This was the cepeainn nesigem en the 
learned lawyer from Maryland ; and his andi. 
ence, I doubt not, if they read this, will recog. 
nize hiflenguage. But I wish to ask, How does 
the analogy of the oak and the rose, of the 


Ht do you jus- 


| progenitor be cruel, so is the other. 


ture must be its ?. Then, if one 


; =a "ayy Bae omer oor As to the arti- 
cle by Mr. Peok, whi see how kind] 
he has treated my motives and m f, for whieh 
Ithank him, I am sorty to say I 
catch the drift of his remarks on the 
—, I — - been my 
; own mind to classify prostitation and polygam 
with the manufacture of an etticls of cand 
merce so largely used for medicinal and me- 
| chanical purposes as alchoholic liquors. 
The definition of crime quoted from Webster 
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sold, it be not drank will be 
epathein? offence against Poms To < 
public welfare” —there will be no “ great wrong 
or outrage” anywhere as ont of the 
| mere fact of the existence of the i. 
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I accept, with a single qualification: I do not "J. T. Settle, Hamilton, Ohio ; Music ; 
believe that everything i criminal which occa- ing, ‘Paul at Athens,” M. A. Nichole, 
sions Grime. [ think some occasions of crime Sup takeert D. C.; 3 Jamation, “O}- 
are themselves criminal, bat 2 believe there are | 880 oa nae, Ben. 
many innocent occasions of orime, as when the | dentown, N. J. ; Oration, “ ” 
poverty of ® woman inspires desires | J. M. Gregory, Ohio ; 

and Jeads to unlewfal acts in aman. We cannot be too strong in our approbation 


would be s very strong point in thé Doctor's 


traffic in intoxicating liquors or 
crime in itself, But thisiethe very point that 
all true Christian temperance men, so far as I 
know, dispute; end affirm, om the other hand, 
that there are the best evidences, both from 
re and reason, to believe that the wine 
made by the Séviotit on. the: cocasiou-referred 
to was not intoxicating ; and, if so, then the 
Doctor's argument, based on that example of 
Christ, must entirely fail. After referring me 
to the above example, the Doctor then adds: 
“What Mr.“Finney is prepared to do, with 
his viewsyof the subject, remains for him to 
show,” : 
I am now prepared to give my views on this 
important subject. First, as derived from 
Scripture, that in the days of our Saviour on 
earth, as now, there were two kinds of wine—one 
always spoken of as a blessing, and the other 
a8 8 curse ; or, in other words, one intoxicating 
and the other not. Let us now see whether 
the Scripture will sustain the above view, 1 
will now quote from Proverbs, chapter xxiii, 
3let and 32d verses: ‘‘Look not thou upon the 
wihe when it is red, when it giveth ite color in 
the cup, when it moveth iteelf aright ; at the 
last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.’ Here we are commanded not even 
to look upon. this kind of wine, which I think 
means that we should not drink it. I feel sure 
that no intelligent person can fail to understand 
what is meant by the above description of the 
wine, that it is intoxicating in its properties, 
and differs from the wine that Christ made and 
used, If this view of the subject is not true, 
then we have the Scriptures plainly and una- 
voidably contradicting one passage the other 
on the same question or subject. 
I will not take up any more time in quoting 
Scripture to prove the absurdity of the Doc- 
tor’s position, that Christ's first miracle was 
performed to ‘‘ manufacture intoxicating wine 
for a marriage occasion, and will now use one 
argument drawn from reason—namely, that, as 
all Christ’s other mffacles were performed not 
only to prove His divinity, but for the purpose 
of showing mercy and benevolence to His chil- 
dren, by relieving their wants, and thus making 
them more happy ; and, if this is correct, is it 
not a dictate of the soundest reason, which 
carries conviction with it, that Chriet’s first 
miracle was of the same character with all the 
rest, end, instead of manufacturing wine that 
would intoxicate, and thus create an appetite 
for such drinks, by which all drunkards are 
made, that he would, on the contrary, use His 
divine power to create a drink or beverage 
that was absolutely ‘‘ good,” as it was declared 
to be, and not of that intoxicating quality 
which “ bites like e serpent and stings like an 
adder ?” 
I am now prepared to say to the Doctor, and 
to all the ministers of the Gospel that sympa. 
thise with him (if there are any) in his views 
in regard to Christ’s example as a manufac- 
turer of intoxicating wine, that the above views 
which I have expressed, and in which [ think 
all true temperance men concur, will show the 
Doctor and his: friends how I dispose of this 
exampleto which he has called my attention. 
And in concluding the remarks which I bave 
to submit on this occasion, that however much 
I may erteem the Doctor, or any other minister 
who takes the position that he does on the 
above example, I must be allowed to say, as at 
present advised by Scripture and reason, that 
such a position, if generally accepted by the 
Church, (and I pray that it may not be,) will do 
mote to dishonor Christ and his cause, and to 
impede the progress of true temperance, than 
all the infidel advocates of the traffic and use 
of intoxicating drinks throughout this great 
Republic. I will now conclude this reply by 
most respectfully requesting the Doctor not to 
avoid gny longer the true issue by trying to 
make » distinction between intoxicating drinks 
and intoxicating liquors—a distinction without 
a difference. But I think the Doctor’s last 
argument, drawn from Christ's example, will 
settle this matter of difference, as the wine 
which he made was not for medical purposes, 
but for*drinking, as a common beverage, and 
he must be satisfied with his own examples. 
Wu. G. Finney. 





Heward University. 

A well-dressed and highly intelligent audi- 
ence wended their way to the beautiful chapel 
of Howard University, to attend the Janior 
exhibition of the college class of 1872, assist- 
ed by several of the members of the Junior and 
Sophermore classes. Prof. Whittlesey presided. 
Seated on the platform were the Hons. Messrs. 
Maynard and Rainey, of the Mouse of Repre- 
sentatives; Mr. Haines, of the S. C. Senate; 
Profs. Barbour, Bean, and Baseom ; Mr. Wa. 
J. Wilson, Dr. Nichola, and others. Over the 
speaker's stand was arranged in Greek text, 
formed of ivy, the clase motto, “A Crown to 
the Victors.” 

The exercises commenced at half-past seven, 
in the following order : 

Prayer; Music; Declamation, “ Aeschines 
on Cc " ©, O. 

Sesh 4 Fore, Newest 
ied of the Classica," A 0. O'Hesr, Charles 

- C. O’Hear, Char! 
ton, ©.;, Musies.’Declemation, “Love of 
Country and Home,” J. E. Carter, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. ; Greek Declamation, ‘Demosthenes 
on the Crown," C. N. Otey, Raleigh, N.C. ; 
Oration, “The Destiny of the ish Lan. 


of the excellence of the exercises, and where all 


comparisons, yet we cannot refrain from especi- 
ally noticing the productions of Mesers. Greg. 
ory and Settle, and the masteriy masner in 
which Mr. Otay rendered hile Grock, declame, 


argument to sustain his positon, vis» thatthe} 


be made of value. to. the defenceless ‘voter. 
But nothing of the kind wes done, and the 
newly enfranchiséd population can now, only 


exercise their right of ballot at the perilof per- 


secution. One very simple provision would 
have obviated all thie difficulty, and prevented 


intimidation, vis : that all votes. given at ¢lec- 
tions should be deposited in szatep swveLorgs. 


able to act independently. } ass 
This mode of voting has been tried in Me 
chusetts since 1951. ...Charlea Sumner was 


all coercion, but all bribery, because after a 
man is paid to voté in.a certain way, he can 
vote as he pleases, and nebody be the wiser for 
it; and it also prevents double voting, and all 


under the old system. .. 

How far it will be now peasible to secure the 
great boon of a sealed ballot to the colored 
voter#of the South it is difficult. to say; but 
that it would be more important to them than 
any other measure that could be adopted, and 
do more than anything else to prevent the in- 
terference of the Ku-Kiax with elections, is 
quite certain. w. 
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Letter frem Lincolnton, N.C. 


Lincotyton, N.C., March 31. 
To the Bditor of the New National Era : 
Permit me further spece in your columns 
for a second article on facteand suggestions 
in relation to the vital interests of the freed- 
men in the South, which relate to business 
contracts and to business education. The 
first of these facts, vital to the freedmen’s la- 
bor interests, is, that, as a. general thing, they 
are incompetent to make business contracts 
with their rebel employers, who impose upon 
them false contracts, often by miscontruing 
their reading to the freedmen, or using terme 
misunderstood by them. The freedman, being 
unable to read, takes it in good faith, and 
enters upon his employer's farm and com- 
mences labor, and works faithfully during the 
season, and makes a good crop of cotton, and 
about the time the principal portion of the 
crop fs gathered, the planter seeks a quarrel 
with the freedman and drives him from his 
premises. The laborer then demands his wages, 
or his share of the crop, as the case may be, 
which being refused him, he goes to the magis- 
trate for redress ; and when the contract is 
produced and examined, its statemente are dif- 
ferent to what the freedman had understoed 
and agreed to; it is altogether written in favor 
of the planter, embodying some clause of 
which the freedman wee iguorant, which he 
violated, rendering »:muhk the contract. I 
know of a case where: four freedmen had con- 


a crop, (which was one-fifteenth,) they, having 
no knowledge of figures, understood it to mean 
one-third. When the contract was produced, it 
was 60 written to their discomfort and loss. 
The second fact to be regretted is, that busi- 
ness éducation among adults has not been suf- 
ficiently looked after in raral districts by those 
the General Government had intrusted with this 
important interest of the freedmen. We do not, 
for a moment, wish to reflect upon the Govern- 
ment’s faithfal agents of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau of Education, but we are forced to the 
conclusion that, had more attention been given 
to business education among the freedmen in 
the rural districts, where it was practical, they 
would have escaped some of the grave diffi- 
culties above alluded to. A third fact, which 
is to be deeply regretted by every lover of true 
manhood, is, that the agents, generally of re- 
ligious denominations, operating among the 
freedmen, are more intent upon disseminating 
their creediams than looking after the practical 
education needed in the direction we have above 
alluded, notwithstanding their rallying cry is 
education. What we wantamong freedmen is 
an edacation that will not only look after their 
immortality, but also their corporeity. The 
denomination that will bless the freedmen most 
is the one that looks most after soul and body. 
More anon. Vv. D. M. 
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War Powsrs Uwper tae Cowrstircrion oF 
tae Unirep Srares, by Wittiam Wairine.— 
We havé received the above work, and fully 
endorse the following from the Boston Com 
monwealth : 

The publication of Mr. Whiting’s able and 
lucid essay did much to clear the clouded at- 
mosphere of our politics at « criti 
the war. It is here included in 
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es as 
lawfully be performed, or to injure him in 
or property on account of his lawfal 
ischarge of the duties of his office, or by force, 
intimidation, or threat to deter any witness in 
any court of the United States from testifying 
in any matter ding in such court fully, 
freely, and trathfully, or to injure any such’ 
witness in his person or property on account of 
his having so testified, or by force, intimida- 
tion, or threat te influence the verdict, pre- 
sentment, or indictment of any juror or grand 
juror in any court of the United States, or to 
injure such juror in his person or property on 
account of any verdict, presentment, or indict- 
ment lawfully assented to by him, or shall con- 
spire together, or go in disguiee upon the 
public highway, or upon the premises of an- 
other, for the toa either directly or indi- 
rectly, of depriving any person or any class of 
persons of the equal protection of the laws,-or 
of equal privileges or immunities under the laws, 
or for the purpose of preventing or hindering the 
constitated authorities of any State from giving 
or securing to all persons within such State the 
equal protection of the laws, or to injure any 
persoa in his person or his property for law- 
fully enforcing the right of any person or class 
of persons to the equal protection of the laws, 
each and every person 8o offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a high crime, and upor con- 
vietion thereof in any district or circuit court 
of the United States or district or supreme 
court of any Territory of the United States 
having jurisdiction of similar offenses, shall be 
punished by a fine not less than five hundred 
nor more than five thousand dollars, or by im- 
prieonment, with or without hard labor, as the 
court may determine, for a period of not less 
than six morths nor more than six years, a8 
the court may determine, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment as the court shall determine. 
And if any one or more persons en in any 
conspiracy, such as is defined in this section, 
shall do, or canse to be done, any act in fur- 
therance of the object of such conspiracy, 
whereby any person shall be injured in his per- 
son or propesty, or deprived of having and ex- 
ercising any right or privilege of a citizen of 
the United States, the person 80 ifijured or de- 
prived of such rights and ~- may have 
and maintain an action for the recovery of 
occasioned by such injury or depriva- 
tion of —. and privileges against any one 
or more of the persons engaged in such con- 
spiracy, such action to be prosecuted in the 
roper district or circuit court of the United 
tates, with and subject to the same rights of 
appeal, review upon error, and other remedies 
provided in like cases in such courts under the 
visions of the act of April ninth, eighteen 
andred and sixty-six, entitled ‘‘An act to pro- 
tect all persons in the United States in their 
civil rights, and to furnish the means for their 
vindication.” 

Sec. 3. That in all cases where insurrection, 
domestic violence, unlawful combinations, or 
conspiracies in any State shall so far obstruct 
or hinder the execution of the laws thereof, and 
of the United States, as to i eg any portion 
or class of the people of such State of any of the 
rights, privileges or immunities named in and 
secured by this act, and the constituted author- 
ities of such State shall either be unable to pro- 
tect or shall, from any cause, fail in or refuse 
protection of the people of such rights, and 
shall fail or neglect, through the proper author- 
ities, to apply to the President of the United 
States for aid in that behalf, such facts shall be 
deemed 8 denial by such Btate of the equal 
protection of the laws to which they are enti- 
tled under the Constitution of the United 
States ; and in all such cases it shall be lawful 
for the President, and it shall be his duty, to 
take such measures, by the employment of the 
militia or the land and the naval forces of the 
United States, or of either, or by other means, 
as he may deem necessary for the suppression of 
such insurrection, domestic violence, or combi- 
nations ; and any person who shall be arrested 
under the provisions of this and the preceding 
section shall be delivered to the marshal of the 
a district, to be dealt with according to 
jaw. 

Src. 4. That whenever in any State or part 
of a State the unlawfal combinations named in 
the preceding section of this act shall be organ- 
ised and armed, and so numerous and powerfal 
as to be able, by violence, to either overthrow 
or set at defiance the constituted authorities of 
auch State, and of the United States within 
State, of when the constituted authorities 
are in complicity with, or shall eonnive at the 
unlawfal purposes of, sach powerfal and armed 
combinations; and whenever, by reason of 
either or all.of the causes aforesaid, the convio- 
tion of such offenders and the preservation of 
the public safety shall become in such district 


d | imprattieable, in every such case such combi- 


nations.shall be deemed a rebellion ageinst the 
Government of the United States, and during 
the continuance of such rebellion, and within 
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hind them the prejudices of race, which might 
blind them on one hand, and the poe 
dives of section, which might mislead on the 
other. It is their duty to forget that 
the freedmen, who are one of the i 
to this complaint, are black mea, of a blood 
foreign to the most of the inhabitants of the 
country. It is their duty to remember that 
the politically disabled men of the South, who 
are the other parties to this suit, are their fel- 
low-citizens, mainly guided by the same social 
and political principles, and entitled, even by 
the very sternness with which they fought for 
the lost cause, to respect and justice. 

The freedmen and white Unionists of the 
South, they to whom we have intrusted the 
task of upholdicie the ark of the Union in that 
part of our common country, appea) to us to 
save their lives from the daily and nightly per- 
ils by which they are surrounded. ar, they 
declare; is actively waged throughout all that 
region. The enemies of liberty and the Union, 
though no longer mustered in military array, 
are no less active than during the war. The 
knife, the gee the rope of the assassin, the 
torch of the incendiary have established a 
reign of terror which has no parallel in history. 
The recent amendments to the Constitution 
are laughed to scorn, and the unfortunate Un- 
ion man, white or black, is given the choice of 
submission to the demands of the murderous 
clan—which by its actual and imputed deeds 
has inspired such terror into the breasts of the 
loyal men of the South that they do not dare 
to oppose it—or death. 

The other complaint comes from commnni 
ties and from individuals. Our most usefa! 
men are prevented from serving us by the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amerdment. In those 
positions where the clearest irtellects are 
needed, we are compelled to resort to those of 
inferior caliber. The order of nature is re- 
versed. Our society and States are ruled by 
those who are fit only to be governed. ‘I am 
sbut out from an honorable career,” says the 
individual ; ‘‘a brand is placed upon my fore- 
head for @ single faalt, which was shared by 
the entire community in which I lived.”’ 


the great party of liberty and union, the Re- 
publican, to hear and adjuat these complains. 

Much of this disorder in te Sonth, perhaps 
all of it, might have been avoided, had it not 
been for what I cannot help but characterize as 
the indecent haste with which the rebellious 
States were restored to their peaceful relations 
with the Union, Had they been maintained 
in a territorial condition for twenty-five years, 
or until their social, indastrial, and educational 
intereste were adjusted to the new order of 
things, it would have been well. 
the Unionists of the South at the mercy of the 
ander classes of the secessionists, while the 
better class is prohibited from attaining those 
executive positions which would enable them 
to maintain order and protect those who so 
sadly need protection. 

I think the way out of our difficulties is to 
remoye the disabilities placed upon these men. 
Show them that the people who bred the heroes, 
who carried the flag of the Union to the Gulf, 
are capable of the sublime virtue of forgive- 
ness. Make them, by the proclamation of gen- 
eral amnesty, friends of the Union; make them 
the guardians of the lew in their communities. 
Look to them for the peace we desire. 

No.sane man desires a peace in the South 
which depends upon armies for its maintenance. 
The order which reigned in Warsaw is not the 
order we seek. .We want o e based upon 


the consent of the le. To obtain this we 
must call to our aid the governing element of 
the South. 


In every community there. are men who are 
by nature its leaders. Some of them are born 
in palaces, some in hovels; upon them the due 
ordering of the political, social, religious, and 
industrial life of the Lape pet depends, If you 
deprive the community of the services of these 
men, you disable it in all the particulars I 
have named. In ancient times it was customary 
to put out the right = of the swordsman cap- 
tured in battle, that he might be disabled for 
further military service. The exclusion of this 
governing class of men in the South, from 
political service, is a patti. 
the communities to which they belong. If it 
was the putting out of an eye which qualified 
for military service only, I shoald not complain ; 
but you do more. You olose the eyes which 
see the difference between murder, and arson, 
and robbery and their ites. With these 
eyes clouded the community stumbles forward 
into bloody anarchy, and that anarchy affects 
not them alone, bat us. We can sit quictiy in 
our homes and ignore the disordered condition 


share it, whether we desire it or not. 
By the exclusion of which I co 
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We have lefty sult? 


out of the eyes of 


of the South; that disorder reaches us, we 


in, we 
this most influential class dissatisfied. 
yen enmity with the Government and 
. They become fomentors of sedi- 

great influence which, if right should 
on order, is 

rown into the other scale, with such results 
see. ‘The hopeful communities in the 
are those where men of the class of which 
have obtained control of affairs. The 
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expect the establishment of the era of peace 
good order, ‘and the glorious of progress, 
aving saved the Gnion, Peticbea "ae, 


. | lifted the freedman to the ranks of a citizen, 


placed the ballot in his hands, aad removed the 
shackles which the exigencies of the strugg! 
have imposed 6n a portion of the white citisens 
of the South, seeing the country in the path- 
way which leads to peace and prosperity, may 
sweep onward and upward to new triumphs in 
behalf of humanity. - 





Speech of Senator Merton. 


The following is an extract from the speech 
of Senator Morton, made in response to a 
serenade tendered him by the Republican 
State organizations in this city, on Saturday 


+} night last : 


Let us consider for a few moments to-night 
what would be the inevitable results if the 
Democratic party shoul elect a President and 
pee the control of the national Government. 
ask your attention here to the consequences 
that would inevitably resalt from the success 
of that party. In the first place the cao 
Only succeed by carrying all the 
States. In that case the Southern Democracy 
will-eonstitute a majority of the , and 
will, as a matter of course, dictate the | wet 
of the party, and will control it in the future 
as they have controlled it in the Now, I 
submit this question to intelligent men: Should 
the Southern Democracy come into power, will 
they vote to tax themselves, will they vote to 
pay pensions to Northern soldiers, and the 
widows and orphans of Northern soldiers, 
without their's are at the same time provided 
for? Does any intelligent man believe for a 
moment that when they are placed in power 
that they would appropriate one cent for pen- 
sion, except upon the condition that the soldiers 
of the Confederate army, their widows and 
orphans, should be placed upon the same foot- 
ing? [“No,” **No.’”’}| We cannot doubt 
that for a moment. . That would, 


rhaps, be 
the first effect of the success of the 


mocratic 


y- 
Ayain, does any intelligent man believe that 
the Southern Democracy, when placed in pow- 
er, will tax themselves, will make appropria- 
tions to pay the interest and principle of our 
national dept, unless there is some provision 
first for the payment for their slaves? They 
invested their money and their property in the 
Confederate debt. ‘They lost all. In addition 
to that they lost their slaves, and they will 
never tax themselves nor vote appropriations 
to the amount of one cent to pay the national 
debt that was contracted for their subjugation 
unless their debt is in some way provided for. 
What, then, will they ask at the hands of the 
Northern Democracy? ‘They will require that 
the United States shall assume and pay for the 
loss of their slaves. Will the Northern Pe- 
mocracy consent to this? I answer that they 
will, If they can hold power upon no other 
‘terms they will consent to that, or to almost 
any other proposjtion. Besides, the Northern 
Democracy are committed in principle and de- 
claration to payment for their slayes. From 
the time that Mr. Lincdin issued his first pro- 
clamation in 1862 the Democvatic party has not 
failed to declare that slevery was unlawfully 
and unconstitutionally abolished. In legions 
of resolutions, in years of declamation, that 
party is committed to the doctrine that slavery 
waa unconstitutionally abolished ; and if it is 


I sincerely betieve that it is the mission of | Toeeht imto power, it can not avoid making 


payment forthe slaves. The sentiments of the 
mass of the Democratic party in the North are 
all inclined toward the result, and I aminclined 
to think that the large body of the Democracy 
would consent to pay the South for their slaves 
with more cheerfulness than they would consent 
to pay the national debt. This, then, would 
be the second result of the triumph of the 
Democratic party—paying the South for their 
slaves. 

Now, my friends, what will be the third re- 
It will be the disfranchisement of the 
colored people, taking from them the right of 
suffrage. When these Southern States passed 
into the hands of the Democratic party, and 
when the national Government passes into the 
hands of that party, they will be able to dis- 
franchise the colored man in sixty days. It 
would now be attempted by some of the South- 
ern States if it were not for the restraining 
presence of a Republican President, and the 
fact that the national Government is now in 
the hands of the Republican party. But if the 
State governments there shall pass into their 
hands, and the Government here into their 
hands, they, having all the armies down there, 
having the military experience, would drive 
the colored men from the polls or compel them 
to vote their own disfranchisement, and strip 
the colored people of all their rights, redacin 
them, if not to slavery, to the condition of sort 
dom. That would be the third result if you 
have the Democratic party in power. 


Horrible Outrage. 


A Man Receives Five Hundred Lashes, and 
is then Flayed Alive and Burned at the 
Stake! 


We learned late last night some of the par- 
ticulars of one of the most sickening, atrocious, 
and vengeance-invoking crimes that ever stained 
the annals of this or any other community 
calling itself civilized. The facts seem almost 
incredible, but they come to us in such a shape 
that we cannot discredit them. The victim's 
name was Adam Sekoh, an inoffensive wor- 
thy man, of French descent, living in 
this county, about six miles from this city, and 
against whom we have never heard ought ex- 
cept that he was charged with being a member 
of the Republican party. About 8 o’clock a 
squad of ten men, all mounted and masked, rode 
up to Sekoh’s house, and called for him, 
alleging urgent business as their excuse for 
wanting to see him at that late hour. He did 
not suspect anything, being, so far as he knew, 
on good terms, generally, with all his neigh- 
bors, but his wife became alarmed, and urged 
him not to go out. He finally concluded to see 
what they wanted, however, and opening the 
door was instantly seized, a pitch plaster 
clapped on his mouth, his arms bound, and he 
thrown into e light spring wagon, which, with 
the horsemen, set off at full gallop. Ina few 
minutes a swamp was reached, and his captors 
diemounted, and tying their horses, plun 
into its recesses, guided by the faint light of the 
moon. ‘They made for a sort of island in the 
centre of the swamp, and there unbound the 

soner, to strip him naked. 
h member of the band then gave him fifty 
lashes with # cowhide that had been well soaked 
in brine, until he was insensible. Then came 


by & cer- ing, the ing act of this 
orem aren — > the tiantog, and crowning 
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bat vee in thie section. What 
# terrible fate for a human and especially 
one with so mach to make life dear; to meet! 
We oii me porie wat resources of law 
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BY BRET GARTE. 
m8 ih Geta athe titenge said 
-‘4T wee rv said; 
For thy feet are ate and sore.’’ 
“*T was with Grant ’’—the stranger said; 
Said the farmer, ‘ Nay, no more; 
I prithee sit at my Sank bene, mingo : 
And eat my humble store.”’ 


** How fares my boy—my soldier boy, leaving a considerable tract ¢ ‘ 
The whole island @as oily Span and : 
(chest 


Of the old Ninth Army Corps? 
has since been, for a few 
rule, 


gee ne Tn” 
e smoke and the itie 8 r. half a centu under 
beak the rivet of Moon, te 

dent de facto, is at home in 


‘*T know him not,”’ said the aged man, 
‘*And, as I remarked before, peer Pag frees tte 
nitions in his efforts to 


hy Grant" —** Nay nay, I know.”’ 

Said the farmer, ‘‘ say no more. 

ee 4 — as good a right to 
Dom as Salnave would 


of Hayti if Saget bad not 


Educator 


papeeg sew 1° Be SEs a oe ac ’ is anect . ta Me ae Ss r 

ons bind extra inducement to-ob> | Se"y, * poet § 4 bese o “politics: Asan Advocaté, it will assert and maintain every 

dortbe ¥ nptedres : ¥ : right pertaining to the American Citizen, inde- 

pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It — 
will demand the recognition of these rights eh ; 
wherever the Constitution ettends or the na. ane 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in. a. 
struction, and for the inculeation of those habits of “a. 4 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- can sda 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality is oneof the 
and energy to free government, insuring in return the politica’ 
blessings to the governed. 
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‘« He fell in battle; I see, alas! Letter tt 


Thou didst smooth these tidings o’er— 
Nay, speak the truth, whatever it be, 
Though it rend my bosom’s core. 


dent 
\ death. 

Cabral, backed by Haytien men 
s oan tenteaeg Baez with, 

y force, and makin 2's overture for annex- | |: 
ation the basis of bis to pean Aw 
lové of independence ousy of | Piatners yo 
General Grant bas directed our sidesed 1 
in the peg de that one A 
support to %, pending i 
ps on the question of 
other words, our President says to H one ne, 
pales PF shall not subvert ree i 
Th the fi cause of its overture _to° us, 

But beat with bre fist tull sore Government of Santo Dom , | Samples othe : description of 
That aged mau who had worked for Grant considering that overture and 9 doubt as to the Liseernating to done on above paper 
Some three years before the war. sapemeey of closing with it.” ‘Thie warning | may at this paper to be | 
looks very black in Mr. Sumner’s lurid rheto~| done up in packages of five quires each, all per- 
ric; but those who will dispassionately con- . 
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“ How fell he—with his face to the foe, 
Uphedding the flag he bore? 
Q! say not that my boy disgraced 
The uniform he wore!” 


a Rat at 


present the penton sending ws the names with 
LittleGeld’s aplendid Steel Ragraving of Presi- —s 

5 : ow ‘slogan eae = Bip 
dnt Grant by mal pol cal om] re, 


no party ever 
While the editors of the New National Exa are — eg 
on a roller. ag Aa seo gag nn will _ combined and hur! o colored men, and the contributors will be mainly ni na a : 
three dol- battlements blican as¢endency in : : ae 
dollars, and the impressions for the Presidential Blection of 1872, We 1 vale colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
lars each : doubt that local successess, facilitated by Re- | discussion of all questions of vital importance to 


the latter «« 
s i A ; saete 78 warm frien 9 i 
That it is the nest published likeness of our iorite pew pn <a will tp cu 4 the country by any of ite ott * soechtil 


President violent in ¢ 
patriotic the following testimonials, | .ych as nerved it to put forth its utmost strength | tions suitable for publication in these colamns, Grant. The Ws 
from among scores of a similar character, fully | in the earlier of the contests of 1864 and 
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‘*T cannot tell,’’ said the aged man, 
‘*And should have remarked before, 
That I was with Grant—in Illinois— 
Some three years before the war.”’ 
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Atiantic Traffic. 


Facts and Figures Cencerning the Ocean 
Travel in 1870. 
[From the Londgn Times, February 25.) — - 

According to accounts recently published of 
the eight lines of Enropean steam companies 
to America, they own 107 vessels, which, dur- 
ing the past year, made 555 round trips, and 
conveyed 302,148 passengers, and nearly 
1,700,000 tone of freight. The Cunard line, 
it is atated, consists of 24 steamersywith an 
ageregate of 65,000 tons. ‘These, during 1870, 
made 125 round trips, and carried 450,000 
tons of merchandise. The passengers carried 
both ways numbered 55,101, of whom 43,681 
were from Liverpool, and 11,420 from New 
York,and Boston, Of the persons taken to 
America, 9,156 were cabin passengers, and 
34,525 were steerage. Of the persons brought 
to Liverpool, 6,270 were cabin, and 5,150 steer- 
age. The Anchor line between Glasgow and 
New York has 28 steamers, each of them 1,000 
to 1,300 tons. During 1870 they made 402 
trips from New York to Glasgow, and 103 
trips from Glasgow via the Mediterranean ports 
to New York. The cargoes averaged 1,500 
tons each voyage, making in all 307,500 tons of 
merchandise. The passengers carried num- 
bered 39,626, of whom 31,437 were carried to 
America, and 8,136 were brought to Europe. 
The Hamburg American Packet Company 
runs between New York and Hamburg, touch- 
ing at Havre, Cherbourg, and Plymouth. The 
line coasists of seven steamers, of from 3,000 
to 3,500 tons burden. During 1870 its opera- 
rations were interrupted by the war, but it con- 
‘ veyed 66,000 tons of merchandise and 28,093 
passengers. Of the passengers 22,366 were 
taken to America, and 5,727 brought to Europe. 
The company has established a branch to run 
regularly between Hamburg, Havre, Havana, 
and New Orleans, and jas placed three steam- 
ers on that route. The General Trans-Atlantic 
Company, running between New York and 
Havre, employs four steamers, with an aggre- 
gate of 7,587 tons. During 1870 they made 
twenty-five — each way, and carried 7,050 
passengers, all first cabin. The cargoes aver- 
750 to 800 tons for each vessel, and con- 
sisted of silks, fine goods, and wine, which 
were taken to New York, and of cotton, to- 
bacco, in, and provisions brought to France. 
After i> enthoonk of the war they were en- 
gaged in transporting arms, ammunition, and 
military stores. The Natioual line, running 
between Liverpool and New York, has ten 
steamers, with a total of 37,461 tons. During 
1870 they made sixty-four trips to New York, 
and sixty three to Liverpool. They carried 
43,152 passengers and 369,145 tons of mer- 
chandise. Of these paseongers, 36,443 were 
from Liverpool, and 4,708 from New York. 
The North German Lioyd’s line of steamers 
runs between New York and Bremen, via 
Southampton, but its business kgs been de- 
ranged by the war. Previously to the out- 
break of hostilities they ran twice a week. 
This line owns twelve vessels, averaging 3,000 
tons burden. During 1870 they made 56 trips 
each way, and carried 35,319 passengers, of 
whom 27,298 were taken to New York, and 8,021 
were brought to Bremen. The cargoes average 
about 1,300 tons fur each vessel. ‘The — 

liams & Guion line runs between Liverpool an 
New York, and has eight steamers, making in 
all 25,544 tons. During 1870 they made 55 
trips each way, and carried 34,928 passengers 
and 150,293 tons of merchandise. Of the pas- 
sengers, 29,330 were taken to America, and 
5,598 were brought to Liverpool. The Inman 
line consists of thirteen steamers between New 
York and Liverpool, touching at Queenstown. 
During 1870 they made 89 ey each way, and 
cartied 58,900 passengers and 170,000 tons of 
merchandise. Of the passengers, 49,000 were 
taken to the United States, and 9,J0U were 

broaght to Europe. 
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Bathing in the Dead Sea, 


A recent traveler in Palestine thas describes 
an experience which those who have shared it 
are in little danger of forgetting : 

Bathing in the Dead Sea produces as novel | 
a sensation as if you found yourself suddenly. | 
endowed with wings and emulating ‘he feats 
of a tambler pigeon in mid-air. You become a 
clumsy float, a top-heavy buoy, a swollen cork, 
the instant you are in its waters, and arms, 
legs, and body are wey endewed with 
the strangest qualities. It is as if heavy weights 
were affixed to each directly you attempt to 
move, and experienced swimmers fail in their 
best strokes, by reason of the unnatural buoy- 
ancy with which they have to contend. Your 
limbs are on the surface, and you cleave the 
air with your hands the moment yeu try to 
swim, and the man who would be drowned as 


sider essential facts, will generally it 

Aitterentty. Let us keep perfectly co 

dering for a time this question, for which we 

find no answer in Mr. Sumner’s >: af 

= is a usurper, what is Saget?—N. Y. Tre- 
ne. 
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Anecdote of Ben Wade. 


A decent regard for truth compels us to ad- 
mit that reverence for exalted position is not 
characteristic of the political segiety of Wash- 
ington. And if ever there was a man who 
regarded with entire indifference the mere for- 
mal conventionalities of society, it is the late 
acting Vice President, ex-Senator Wade, of 
Ohio, During the impeachment trial, the fol- 
lowing is reported to have occurred between 
himself and Chief Jugtice Chase, wao presided. 
The session was to open at twelve o’clock M., 
and it was within twenty minutes of that time, 
and the Chief Jastice bad not made his appear- 
ance in the Vice President's room, which, for 
the time, wes used by Mr. Chase as a robin f- 
room. The hands of the clock crept slowly 
but surely nearer the figure “‘ XI1,”’ when, 
suddenly, the door was thrown open, and in 
stalked the Chief Justice. He walked bnr- 
riedly to the wardrobe ; but his robe of offive 
was not upon its accustomed peg, nor on any 
peg. What was to be done? Pages were 
summoned ; this, that, and the other room, 
desk, and drawer were examined, but no robe 
was discovered. In the midst of this excite 
ment the grim, honest old hero, Ben Wade, 
made his appearance, with a nod-and a grunt 
to the flurried occupants of the room. He 
walked to the hat-rack, and, after depositing 
his hat, went to a sofa on the other side of the 
room to leave his umbrella in a safe arm 
The excitement was still going on, when Wade, 
after learning the cause of the trouble, without 
entering into the flurry of the hunt, leaned 
over the sofa, and, with his umbrella, hooked 
up an uncertain-looking black bundle. Seeing 
it was the long-looked-for robe, he held it to- 
ward Mr. Chase, with, ‘‘Here, Chase—here’s 
yer darned old frock you've been making such 
a confounded fuss about.’’ The pages smiled a 
yee A ss Chief Justice was too overjoyed to 

anything but speedily get inside of his rebe; 
and if pay he — Whe . crowded 
audience saw the Chief Jastice look redder than 
usual, they now know the cause of it. It was 
all about that “ frock.”—Kditor’s Drawer, in 
Harper's Magazine for April. 
_-——___— 

Wine at Two Mitcions a Borrie.—Wine at 
two millions of dollars a bottle is a drink that 
in expense would rival the luxurious taste of 
barbaric splendor, when costly pearls were 
thrown into the wine cap to give a rich flavor 
to its contents. The French Courier speaks of 
a wine which graced the table of a king of 
Wurtenburg on a late occasion, which was de- 
posited in the cellar at Bremen two centuries 
ago. One large case of the wine, containing 
five oxboft of 204 bottles, eost 500 rix-dollars in 
1624. Including the expense of keeping up the 
cellar, and of the contributions, interests of the 
amounts, and interests upon interests, an exhoft 
costs at the present time 655,657,640 rix-dol- 
lars, and consequently a bottle is worth 2,723,- 
812 rix-dollars ; a glass or, the eighth part of a 
bottle, is worth 340,476 rix-dellars, or $272,- 

er drop. A burgomaster of Bremen is privi- 
eged to have one bottle wheuever he entertains 
a distinguished guest who enjoys a German or 
Eurepean reputation, The fact illustrates the 
operation of interest, if it does not show the 
cost of luxury. 
ee ee ee 

Those who marry old people merely -in ex- 

ctation to bury them, hang themselves in 

opes that some one will come and cut the 
halter. 








HE SCIENCE OF MAN.—FPor the best ex- 

position of Human Science, in which man’s 
character, capabilities, and most priate 
pursuits are given, see THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, for 1871, a first-class ° 
zine. No. 1 new ready,containing THE BEECH. 
ERS, with several portraits and bi hies ; 
H. B. Clatlin, the merehant; R. B. Cacteaet, 
of California ; the Mormons, their religion, mode 
of government, Polygamy, ete., with 40illustra- 
tions, showing the use and abuse of all the hu- 
man faculties. Only $3 A YEAR, or 30 cents 
a nomber. Clubs of ten, $2 each, and extra 
copy to agent. Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. jan 12-6m 





sa-TO THE VOTERS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 
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SECOND REGISTRATION. 


The Board of Registration for the District of 
Columbia will convene at the City Hall, in the 


F000 Fancy Note Envelopes, 

126,000 dant thick Adhesive Envelopes, 
x84 inches. 

100,000 Pres thick Adhesive Envelopes, 


#x3} inches. 
35,000 white thick Adhesive Envelopes, 


x 4 py hi 
5,000 white thiek Adhesive Envelopes 
" 9hx4h inches. : 


1 Congress Tie Envelopes. 
50,000 buff Adhesive Envelopes, 8$x3} in- 


ches. 
150,000 buff Adhesive Engel 


) buff Envelopes, not Ad- 

hesive, 6§x3} inches. 

75 reams Manilla P 
‘ ches, to weigh 63 r ream. 

500 reams Manilla Paper, fa 
ches, to weigh 38 Ibs. per ream. 

500 reams Manilla Paper, 12x19 inches, 

weigh 16} Ibs. per ream. 


this office. 


weigh 100 lbs. ream. 

300 reams Soft Manilla Waste Paper. 
1 gross Inkstands, assorted styles. 

‘ : , ee 4;inch flat Inkstands. 


quarts. 
8 dozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Fluid, pints. 
8 dozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Flui 
pints. 
1 dozen French Copying Ink, quarts. 
1 dozen French Copying Ink, pints. 
3 dozen, each of quarts, pints, and 4 pints, 
best Black Ink. 
10 dozen Violet Writing Fluid, quarts, pints, 
half-pints, and 4 ounces. 


kind. 
6 dozen boxes Cut Quills. 
4 dozen Blotting Pads. - 
16 dozen Gold Pens, various kinds. 
20 gross A. W. Faber’s Black Lead Pencils, 
No. 2, hexagon. 
10 dozen A. W. Faber’s Carmine and Blue Pen- 
cils, hexagon. 
10 dozen Diaries for 1872, 
6 dozen Blank Books, demy quarto. 
25 dozen best quality Mucilage, Morgan’s five- 


ounce. 
250 spools Pink Tape, No. 19. 

40 dozen Pocket Knives, good qualities, Rodg- 
ers’, Wostenholme’s, Crook’s, and best 
Ameriean manufacture. 

5 dozen Erasing Knives. 

20 dozen Shears and Seissors. 

2 dozen Paperweights. 

21 dozen Portemonaies. 

75 gross Rubber Bands. 

6 gross, very small, Rubber Bands. 

6 dozen Paper Folders. 

165 dozen A. W. Faber’s Ink and Pencil Erasers. 

8 dozen Scrap- 8. 

150 Ready Writing Tablets. 
15 Pewholders. 

4 dozen Au ph Books. 

500 sheets Parchmen, 16x22 inches. 

The Adhesive Envelopes must, be extra well 

mmed,.with pure white gum, or they will not 

e received ; and samples of all kinds of Envel- 
opes must be submitted in such boxes and put 
up in every way, as they are to be delivered. 
All whine Resolenes are to be delivered in boxes 
containing not over 250 each. Boxes for buff 
Envelopes to contain not over 500 each, and to 
be strongly made. 
In the supply of goods contractors will be 
ri 
“ i be ed by the 
roposals must be accompani names 
of sureties intended to be offered, and a bond in 
the sum of $1,000 that parties will furnish such 
articles as ay be aw them. 

As requi by law, preference will be given 
to productions of American industry, if equally 
cheap and of as good quality; and all persons 
making penpessia to supply any class of articles 
will state whether the same are the manufacture 
of the United States. 

The articles are to be delivered, free of any 
charge for carriage, at the office of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, on or 
28th day of June, 1871, excepting Mani 
and Bult Envelopes, which articles may 
subsequent to that date, if desired by the con- 
each I to be indorsed “ Proposals for 
‘h proposal to be in 
Stationery for the House of Representatives of 
the — States,’’ and addressed to the under- 
signed. 
meee specimens of each nye of articles 
propos or must accompany the posal, 
marked with the name of the bidder. aa 


The weight, per ream, of all writi 
except fancy nete paper, must be pre A. paneer 


8}x3} i 
$5,000 white thick Adhesive Envelopes, 
.,.1 iia aha x 


r, fat, 27x37 in- 
lat, 19x24 in- 


to 
All the Manilla paper above mentioned must 
be of pure Manilla stock, smooth, and of the 
toughest quality. Samples may be obtsiued at 


lream Parker’s Treasury Blotting Paper, to 


ozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Fluid, 


uid, $ 


3 dozen Lane’s Patent Rulers, or a similar 


igidly required to furuish articles fully equal to‘ 
ple. 


e- 
livered at ahy time er ee by the Clerk | 
i 


livered ; 
e either in coin or in bonds 


ches. NDB, 
50,000 ed Adhesive Envelopes, 8§x3j in- | j 
of 


74x38} inches. 
1,000,000 (with ye of any number up to 
3,000, 


esired by -subscribers. 
be issued of the denomi- 


be payablesin the United States, at the office of 
the Treasurer, any Assi Treasurer, or 
i depositary of the Gevernment, quar- 
terly, on the. first days of February, May, Au- 
gust, and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, 
and the interest thereon, are exempt from the 
ment of all taxes or dues to the United 
as well as from taxation in any form by 

or under State, municipal, or local authority. 
After maturity, the bonds last issued will be 
be deigatedb fo lonteas of tolteonn 
retary of the lreasury. 
The bonds will tbe enced at the United States 
Treasury, but the agents for the negotiation of 


rangements with subscribers for the tranamis- 
sion of the bonds to the agents through whom 
subscriptions may be received. 2 

Subscribers ia the United States will receive 
the new bonds of the agents with whom the sub- 
scriptions are made. 

In the United States the National Banks are 
authorized to receive subscriptions, and sub- 
scriptions may also be made at the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States, or of any Assist- 
ant Treasurer, or at the Designated Depositaries 
at Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; and Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

e following banking houses are also author- 
ized to act as agents in receiving subscriptions 
in the United States, viz.: 

NEW YORK CITY, 
Austin, Baldwin & Co. James G. King’s Sons. 
Baker & Kitchen. Kountze Brothers. 
A. Belmont & Co. Leonard, Sheldon & 
Blake rs & Co. oster. 
Brown Brothers& Co. Maitland, Phelps & Co. 
Budge, Schiff & Co. Marx & Co. 
Cecil, Stout & Thayer. Morton, Bliss & Co. 
John J. Cisco & Son. P. M. —_ & Co. 

George Opdyke & Co. 


Clark, Dodge & Ce. 

bs Clews & Co. E. D. Randolph & Co. 
ag Cocke & Co. ‘Reid, Leo & Content. 

Dabney, Morgan & Co. er Bank. 

Thomas Denny &Co. J. & W. Seligman & Co. 

Drexel, Winthrop & Co.Kuyn, Loeb & Co. 

Dancan, Sherman & Co.Soutter & Co. 

Fisk & Hatch.’ Edward Sweet & Co. 

Frank & Gans. Moses Taylor & Co. 

Gikece, Casanova & Co. Trevor & Colgate. 

dinning, Davis & Turner Bros. 

Amory. 





Union Trust Com % 
Van Schaick & an 
Vermilye & Co. 

L. Von Hoffman & Co. 


Wells ‘0 & Co. 
Howes & Macy. Wiadeo, Exaine & Co. 
Baltzer & Taaks. 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Jay Cooke & Co. Middleton & Co. 
Fant, Washington & Co. Riggs & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
People’s Bank. 
GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace 


mh16-4t 





the | Comemiesioner of Deeds for the 


States and Territories, 
Corner of Sth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 

PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL A’ ON GIVEN TO LAND- 


LORD AND @ENANT BUSINESS. | opis.1y 





the loan in Europe are authorized to make ar- | 


attest: 
From President Grant : 
I regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 
the best ever engraved. U.S. Grawr. 
From Mrs. Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. Jovia Grant. 
From the General's Father : 


any I have ever seen. 


From the General's Brother : 
Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is a excellent ieeets, A) the best I have seen. 
O. 8. Guan. 


From the Brother-in- Law of the General : 


It is the best likeness of the General extant. 
F. T, Dawr. 


From Senator Sumner. 
Boston, ber 21, 1867. 
Dear Str—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 
spect. 
Faithfully, yours, Caries SumNee. 
From Gen. George G. Meade. 

The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, 

Geo. G. Meane, 
Major General U. 8S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 
War Derarrwent, 
Bureav or Rervcess anp Ananponep Lanps, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lirrierie.p, Esq, : Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, | was struck with the excellent likeness. 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 
mediately. : li 
I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
t commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, O. O. Hewarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, as a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 


published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.60. 





-_— 


Inducement Extraordinary! 





AN ORGAN 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We mske the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present thé getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith’s five octave, single 
reed, ‘ 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred ddllars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($375) we will send 160 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premium one of Smith's 
celebrated ; 

Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 
in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, amd Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the power of the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.60) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated ' 


I do not hesitate to pronounce it to | Blacks 
“ * heme sree 


The Acricuruaist is a valuable Magazine, | 


American Church Organs, 


1868, Yet our faith is clear and strong that the 
American People still bless God that, on the 
red battle-fields of our late Civil War, the Union 
was upheld and Slavery destroyed, and will 
never consciously Suite See the precious blood 
thereon poured ont was lavished in vain. 
Tae believes in the prosecution of 
the great anger by legitimate means to beneti- 
cent ends. To State Sovereignty it opposes 
indissoluble National Tategrity; to Slavery for 
, Liberty for All; to ption, En- 
franchisement ; to Popular Ignorance, Ur 
sal Education; to intensity and eternity of 
wrathful Hate, universal and invincible Good 
Will. It would fain do its utmost to hasten thé 
oF Ore the South shall vie with the 
orth in exultation and gratitude over the dis- 
ce of the last trace or taint of that 
sprit which impelled Man to exult in the owner- 
ip and of his fellow Man. 

Profoundly do we realize that the contest is 
not yet ended—that Millions mourn, more or 
less publicly, the downfall of the slaveholders’ 
Con , and rear their children to hate 
those by w valor and constancy its over- 
throw was achieved. If we ever seem to differ 
essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that magnanimity is eg weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, that devils are 
not cut out by Beelzebub, must serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
we leave to Time and Reflection. 

Tre Trrsuwe has been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. ing habitual idleness as_ the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from the ensnaring lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil paths of Productive 
In . We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities, where 8 vainly jostle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘‘ Something 
to Do,”’ to cover prairies and plains with colo- 
nies abso in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting into 
the blank, void wilderness the homes and the 
works of civilized Man. Holding the Protection 
of Home Industry by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, nag diffusion of nae prey i all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 
struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the true interest, not of a class or a section, 
but of each section and every useful class, fs 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tue Trisune aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on everyimportant battle-field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far more than our entire re- 
ceipts for the issue in which those advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outhvy, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the reading public, will 
cnabie us to make a journal which has no supe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
its contents, Tuk Tripune shall be such a jour- 


To Agriculture and the subservient arts, we 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, more 
means and space any of our rivals. We aim 
to make Tak Weex.y Trisune such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 
bone e Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 

arkets, are so full and accurate, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer’s calling, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 

atherings, are so interesting, that the poorest 
armer will find therein a mine of suggestion and 
counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
without positive and serious loss. We sell Tur 
Weex.y to Clubs for less than its value in dwel- 
lings for waste-paper ; and, though its subscrip- 
tion is already very large, we believe that a 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 
it shall be commended to their attention. We 
ask our friends everywhere to aid us in so com- 
mending it. 

TERMS. 

Dairy Triscne, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
apaum. 

Srmi-Weexty Tersune, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten sent 
for at one time ; or, if preferred, a copy of Rec- 
olections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

To Mail Subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five Copies, one year, 52 issues 
To One Address, all at one Post Office. 
10 Copies 
20 Copies.......is0..+4 


OE cc crcieeemen tere 
And One Extra Copy to each C 


are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy of the New Narionat Era. It will demand 


- | the recognition of no right for one citizen wich 


it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every eitizen 
equality, before the law, and full protedtion of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Nationa. Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 


& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of - 


action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Narionwat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support-of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
sach as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper wil! 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Narionat Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this eity in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIoNaL Era on this subject: 


‘*For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechgnical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this Enowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective thro the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
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soon a8 he was out of his depth in any other | city of Washington, on THURSDAY, April 6, The person offering to furnish any class of 
; idered 


sheet of water in the world is the one best | 1871, and hold sessionsdaily (Sunday excepted im he 
fitted for bathing in the Dead Sea. He cannot | until Saturday, April 15, ie71., taebesive, hos see me lower. arite, - : 
sink in it, let him do what he will. It is as if| 9 o'clock A. i. until 5 o’clock P. M., for the or with peas or more pats agen oe a 
he were incased in life-belts, or sprawling on a | purpose of correcting the list of persons alréady | 4, the Clerk of the House of on iv 
feather bed. If he lean back and throw his | registered by striking off the names of those for the performance of the re, 
feet up it is exactly as if he were resting in a | who may be ascertained not to be qualified to | feiture Pastas the contract price in case of 
peculiarly well-stuffed easy chair, with a leg- | vote, and for placing on the registry the names | faiture, which bond must be filed in the office 
rest to match. He may fold his arms, tarn on | Of those who are qualified tovote, but who were | of the said Clerk within tea after the 
one side, lie flat upon his stomach or back, }omitted ia the previous for any proposals have been opened py Re wd de- | 
clasp his knees with both hands, or draw toes | ©*US¢- i aes clared. 
and head together, in the shape the human| , 7° “ford every sanyo panes who ma EDW’D McPHERSON, 
~ of the House of Representatives 


be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
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treatment the prospeet of 
just compensation, shall be given to the de- 
ew | Velopment of industrial resources of our 
. several States in the interest of our employers.'’ 
4 ‘The Naw Nariowat Ena will be made'a desi- 
d we found the birds si | rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
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